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COMPETENT LITERARY SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


N editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fee $5. A collaborative- 
consultation criticism, including appraisal, blue penciling, replotting 
suggestions and advice, $10. These fees are for stories or articles not exceeding 
5,000 words. For excess wordage, one dollar a thousand words. The ten dollar 
fee will be deducted from the cost of collaboration entered upon. Collaboration 
plans explained and fees for help with novels on request. Manuscripts thus 
criticized, if found publishable, will be submitted through my New York rep- 
resentative without further charge. 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS 


y igew VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing is 
today being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio entertain- 
ment. The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, 
has four stories, three of which were written by authors who began their 
careers seriously with our “Fiction Fundementals.” These three authors have 
testified on this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their 
advice to you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary 
Services.” These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. 
There are scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. 
This preparation for writing stories and novels that sell is not $350; it’s only 
$35. If you are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advicel Take itl 


INEXPENSIVE TALKS 


I HAVE discussed subjects of great practical value to writers seeking pub- 
lication in a series of mimeographed talks which have a steady sale. The 
following are only twenty-five cents each: (1) Art or Money? (2) The Prob- 
lem of Story Ideas. (3) How To Analyze Markets. (4) How To Improve Style. 
(5) Technique of Action Pulp. (6) Technique of Love Pulp. (7) The Big Slicks. 
(8) The Literary Story. (9) The Light Touch. (10) Writing the Love Story. 
(11) The Literary Novel. (12) How to Keep Office Hours and (13) Uzzell Literary 
Quiz. All thirteen talks for $2.75. The following are one dollar each: Siory 
Plots for War Times and How to Pilot Your Novel. These talks contain the 
experience of a former fiction editor of Collier's, author of stories in Satevepost, 
Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion, etc., and of “Narrative Technique” and 
“Writing As A Career,” published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

FREE: Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which is full of useful information. 
Send for it. Inquiries answered promptly and personally. 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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Program Material 











Sir: 

You may be interested in knowing that we 
are in the market for program material to be 
used by men’s clubs and lodges. Such material 
may include stunts and skits for regular meetings 
and complete programs for special meetings, such 
as ladies’ night, installation ceremonies, holiday 
observances and the like. 

Our rate of payment for material of this type 
is one cent a word, payment on acceptance. 
Material will be returned only when accom- 
panied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 

NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY, 


2014 Torbenson, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


The late Florence McChesney 
Sir: 

The passing of Dell Publishing Company’s 
Florence McChesney, just before the holidays, 
must have left many a writer facing the New 
Year without one of the most stimulating and 
rewarding editorial friendships he had known. 

Personally, I have written historical novel- 
ettes for her Five Novels over a period of ten 
years; stories of a type sufficiently off-trail to 
be encouraged only by an editor sure of her own 
literary judgment and free of the fettering cliches 
which so often determine magazine policy. Each 
one of those stories was a labor of love and a 
writing adventure. Virtually every writer whose 
work she used will value similar memories. 

I last saw Miss McChesney only three days 
before her shockingly sudden death. Her en- 
thusiasm and drive seemed to be more impelling 
than ever, as we planned the next story I was 
todo for her. The talented musician who stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the editor in her 
makeup had been given freer scope for expres- 
sion during the year just past; and the full joy 
she had found at her piano seemed to illuminate 
her business hours as well. That her funeral 
services should have been held within a week of 
that vital afternoon still seems to me not quite 
believable. 

Those of us who worked with Florence Mc- 
Chesney will be warmed for many years to 
come by remembering that privilege; and will 
feel sorry for younger writers arriving too late 
to know her as editor and inspiration and good 
companion. 

Jean Francis Wess, 
3 East 85th Street, 
New York City. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Published by the Automotive Digest Publishing Co. 


Entered as second clace matter 


A the year, Vol, 25, Ne 


What It's Like 

Here is why we writers overseas (at least in 
the SW Pacific Area) cannot possibly compete 
with authors back home. 

First, as soldiers we writers are bound much 
more rigidly to army regulations and restrictions 
than civilian war correspondents. By our very 
work we are in a much better position to know 
the inner details of operations and arms. This 
latter may cause some eyebrow-raising among 
correspondents attached to high headquarters. 
Nevertheless, the little, intimate, grisly, nause- 
ating, curious, humorous, pathetic details of war 
cannot be learned by a superficial hike through 
a combat area in company with the general staff. 
You gotta live like a soldier. 

Second, all stories must be submitted in dupli- 
cate to GHQ theater commander with a military 
request. Full addressed, stamped en- 
velopes and another letter to War Department 
Public Relations in Washington must also be en- 
When our stuff reaches a publisher it 
passed through theater censorship and Wash- 
channels—and this naturally takes time. 

But the really tough obstacles here: 

When you’re in an area which is red hot you 
work 12 hours daily and subject to call the rest 
of the 24. ‘After each move the typewriters are 
busy as hell with official stuff after monthly re- 
pairs due to climate and salt water damage. You 
don’t dare bring your own machine—at the next 
move it will be missing or damaged. 

Writing paper, second sheets, envelopes and 
stamps are virtually unobtainable in forward 
reas until months after D day. Ribbons and 
twice ditto. Just about every moonlit 
night your production is cut to hell by thrice- 
nightly alerts and occasional air raids. At the 
beginning you have only candle-light, and no 
desks, no chairs, hardly a box to write on. The 
terrific humidity curls your paper, wrinkles your 
shirt and wrankles your nerves, as do rain-leaky 
tents, poker playing tent-mates and the battalions 
of insects buzzing around your light. 

[hen again you have to devote some of your 
time to personal correspondence or suffer a fate 
worse than death (!)—-no mail call. And that 
is a calamity to any GI in this womanless, town- 
less, entertainment-starved island of ——. 

I started to write a novel a month ago and 
the only time I was able to average more than 
300 words nightly was last week—and then I was 
in no mood for writing. Six of us on a boat- 
water patrol were stranded on a Jap corpse-lit- 
tered beach 15 miles from a big Jap base. By 
the time we were rescued five days later we were 
reduced to eating snails and leathery pigeons. 
Fortunately, we were evacuated to a nearby US 
camp—100 miles away. 
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One parting shot: when we start streaming 
home from the jungles—you writers back home 
had better look to your laurels. We’re bursting 
with yarns of the “now it can be told” type! 

ALBAN A, Roman, 
Lt., C. E., U, S. Army. 


April 21, 1921. at the Post Office 


Monthly 
U.B:A 


Gincinnati, O:, 
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FIRST STORY PUBLISHED 4 MONTHS 
BEFORE COMPLETING COURSE 


**My first story was published in a 
leading nev is ogg four months be- 
fore completi N. I. A. Trainir 
Have already e pode more than enou ch 
to pay for the course, and I mean to 
make writing my vocation, as well as 
my avocation I heartily indorse 
N. I. A. training for anyone desiring 
to write for profit.’’ 





Nancy Scorr, 
4228 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 








For a number of years, the News paper Institute of 
America has been gi Z Writi Aptitude Tests to 
men and women with tel mbit 

Sometimes it seems half the peo America who are 





red with the de sire to wri ite have taken advantag 


to measure their ability 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be ‘ alled a “‘born writer” 
has filled out our Writi ng Aptitude Test We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 


nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 


cessful author 





ne aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another h creative imagina tion, but 
is woefully weak on struc technique. third has 





a natural writing knack judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, can come onl 
after the missing links have been forged in. 
Here, then, is the principal reason why so many 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 

TEWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 
7 —continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience 
Many of the authors of today’s best sellers are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is tt 
it starts you writ nd keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your ow m Week by week, y receive 
a just as if you were right at w rk on a “grea t 


success 
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one-sided— 
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° ‘ tute’s operations 
rnight in Canada have 
e witl 1 been approved by 
more, for ma the Foreign Ex- 
7 wie change Control 
ia * : Board, and to fa- 
es, etc.— cllitate all finan- 
1 out i elal transactions, 
i" lours, I a special permit 
pulse of the moment has been assigned 
For those who want to — 
to know — Sent ‘ef Gon. 
Free Writing gogo Test merce, Montreal. 
If you really want to k t 
about your writing ambitions 
our interesting we ting t 
ey eee s ely 
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Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about wri 
ing for profit, as promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, February 
Miss 

Mrs. ; 

Mr. 

Address 


All correspondence confiden 





ial. No salesman will call on y 
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Copyright 1944—Newspaper Institute of America. 


ITER’s DIGEST 


Several Sales 
Sirs: 

Enclosed you'll find my check to cover ap. 
other year of the Dicest.. . I’ve been reading 
your magazine on and on for years, and it has 
been a definite help to me. 

I wrote an historical piece several years ago, 
and simply couldn’t place it it missed fire 
with the large slick magazines, and yet I was 
convinced that it would be published if I could 
just find the right market. Said market was 
found through a tip in the Dicest .. . and the 
story, called “Tribal Custom,” finally appeared 
in National Historical Magazine. 

More recently, I sold a short short, “A Piece 
of Crayon,” completely through a Dicest tip, to 
the Mayflower’s Log, in Washington. And, 
through reading requirements as published in the 
Dicest, I sold another story, “After It’s Over,” 
to She. 

This sounds, perhaps, like a testimonial writ- 
ten for a soap contest in 25 words or less. “TI like 
the WritTer’s Dicest because ” But, quite 
seriously, the Dicest has been an enormous help 
to me. Any young writer has a hard road ahead 
to hoe I hardly need even mention the fact, 
And after the manuscript has been produced 

neatly typed and has all the other re- 
quirements, the big headache of selling it is yet 
to be faced. That’s where the DicEest comes in, 
and offers a badly needed helping hand. 

At present, I am reporting and doing features 
for the Endicott Daily Bulletin it is a full 
time job, but I love it. I used to turn my nose 
up at the idea that a newspaper job is a pre- 
requisite to a writing career but I know 
that in my own case, my past couple of years 
in the newspaper field have helped amazingly. 
Recently I read the very literary work of a very 
literary friend, and could see so keenly what 
could be done to the piece, purely through a 
little editing, and slashing unnecessary words in 
the right places. The friend, incidentally 
couldn’t see it! 

Newspaper work brings a writer into contact 
with life in a way that most people would never 
get through their ordinary living. Then too, 
it teaches the value of words, and how to avoid 
the great plague of over-writing. 

In my spare time, I manage to turn out some 
fiction and hope, ultimately, that fiction 
will be my full time career. They say that this 
is the golden age for unknown writers .. . but 
it is as hard for us at home to write, in a way, 
as it is for the men overseas. Our hearts and 
our hopes and everything that we hold dear are 
wrapped up, these days, with the daily headlines 
from the Pacific and Europe, and everywhere 
our men are fighting. Anything else is inclined 
to seem small by comparison and will have to 
wait, like so many other things, for the future. 

Best wishes for your continued success in 1945. 

MARGARET Hupson, 


Endicott, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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South of New Orleans 
Sir: 

Down here in New Orleans we will release in 
February the first issue of a new monthly maga- 
pine called South. 

This new publication will be directed to those 
people interested in travel, to the one hundred 
thirty five million Americans who are awaiting 
the end of the war so they can pack a bag and 
get out and go—east, north, west, south—any- 
where, after long years of enforced claustro- 
phobia. 

It shall be the mission of South, obviously, to 
direct their travel interests South—to create a 
consuming desire on the part of the reader to 
see the places and events we will describe—and 
to direct that desire into travel south to and 
through the Port of New Orleans and on to the 
Latin Americas. 

Writers familiar with the fascinating South of 
our own country and, also, those who can trans- 
fer to paper authentic—and we emphasize “au- 
thentic’—stories of the Latin Americas are in- 
vited to submit articles of the 2,500-word length, 
fictions around 3,000 words and short featurettes 
of 500-word length. Our rates will run from 
1 cent to 1% cents per word, depending on the 
quality of the material, and we want more ar- 
ticles than fiction. We will pay on publication. 

Articles accompanied by unusual photographs 
are preferred, and we will pay, as a basic rate, 
$3.00 per photograph used. 





Cartoons with a travel twist are also wanted, 
and we will pay a minimum rate of $5.00 each 
for every one accepted. 

Right now, our immediate needs are for in- 
teresting stories on Brazil, Uruguay, and Argen- 
tina that do not, in compliance with ODT re- 
quests, contain immediate urges to travel, but 
which will build up in the reader’s mind a de- 
termination “to go there” as soon as travel be- 
comes once more the great American pastime. 

Ray M. Tuompson, Editor, 
South, Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
Hibernia Building, New Orleans 12. 
Dog Stories 
Sir: 

We would appreciate your authors submitting 
for our consideration any dog stories not more 
than 2500 words in length, which have been pub- 
lished in the past year, either in magazines or 
newspapers. This is for an anthology which we 
plan to execute for fall publication. 

We would also appreciate your authors calling 
to our attention any dog story that appealed par- 
ticularly to them in their perusal of current 


magazines. 
Recent House, Publishers, 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17, N. Y. 





FEBRUARY, 


1945 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


Terms on Request 


New York City 





333 East 43rd Street 





WRITERS COPYHOLDER 


Especially manuscript work, 


Holds complete copy, both typed and untyped 


designed for 


scripts, above typing; in line with vision. 
Work with your head up, not down! Models 


from $5 to $20. Write for details. 


THE WRITERS ASSOCIATION 


6501 Marlborough Road, Washington 19, D. C, 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils, ranging from _ beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write t 3 uu 

unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


is f 1 * 
prcaptlaefet menion BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 














SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation omen. man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for patenting any 
sort of Character In every detall—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for said"), Voice, Race, 
Social Status, Occupation, etc., ete. 

3,000 uniquely complete word Ilsts with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7°x9/." pages. Bound In green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, New York 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL! 


Often writers who are oe hid the short story form 


or unsuccessful in it, need rger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL W RITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,”’ is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 


characters, plotting 
for dramatic emphasis 
Easy to follow, as- 


panding the idea, assembling the 
making up the chapters, balancing 
writing the first draft, and revision 
sures a soundly built book, the only kind that will sell 
Why not try this Plan; a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’? as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So, Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before ordering. 500 
3 or 4 line names, address stickers, 25c. 125 8%%xl1 
letterheads and 125 envelopes, pri inted 3 or 4 lines, 
same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. Writers 
Books bought, sold, rented. 

Writers Supplies since 1935 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 








CONSTRUCTIVE 
manuscriPe?T CRITICISM VIA MAiL 


$1.00 per 1000 Words—Minimum Fee $5.00. 
(Check or Money Order Must Accompany Script) 


om 
MOTION PICTURE SCRIPTS ANALYZED AND 
EDITED FOR INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


* 
ANDREW BALDWIN 
Literary Critic—Consultant—Counsellor 
5870 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 
Individual Consultation by Appointment 
For Writers in Vicinity of Los Angeles 











FOR STORY WRITERS © 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The PI! Genie 


series! Used internationally by professional writers 

ALL STORY TYPES! Th ere’s Plot G enie for Roman- 
tic Melodrar Romance Wit it Melodr: Action-Ad 
venture, Detec ttive- Mystery, Short-Short medy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, \ Tal 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction Thou cess 
writers have testified to the invaluable a en 
the Plot Genie. Write for informat ar 





For Article Weiting 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text 
\ A 








our tormer $25 urse n Article Wri g With £ 
ments to be sent in for correetior It has s nm no 
fiction writers 0 the road to success 
sources for aS Nrite for i1 

‘Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice of any of these twelve ne brochures 
Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve fe r $1.00 

Radio or Stage Play Pk t, Article Writing Formula, Ho 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your O 
Story, How To Protect Your Story ] ea. How 1 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To M arket Your 
Story, Interesting Story Openings 

GENIE PLOT CARDS! 0 Supply innumerable plot 
synopses Demonstrates Plot Genie System Enclose dime 
or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 103, 8749 Sunset Bivd, 





To Write a 


_Hollywood 46, Calif. 











ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS a PLAYS s SCREEN 
Also facilities for typing manuscripts in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
19 WEST 44th 
NEW YORK 18 





Mu 2-6390 







DicEsT 
Sir: 

This is to advise that Recreational Boies 
Lead is in the market fe irticles on recreation 


and edbintabeeats ion. Ma- 
ld be slanted to benefit re. 


its aspects, influences 
terial submitted shou 


creation leaders, administrators and agencies. 
Articles of 200 to 1000 words are preferred, 
We are alse interested in shorter items of news 


value concerning recreational events and activi- 





ties. Rates of payment vary according to the 
value to us of the material submitted. Payment 
within 90 days. 

Writers from among those submitting material 
naj be solicited to represent us in the field, ul 
circumstances and results warrant such action. 

We do not accept responsibility for the return 
of manuscripts not received, nor for the return 
of manuscripts not accompanied by self-addressed 
stamped envelope suitable for the return of 
manuscripts 

Writers should address material to 


Manuscript Dept., 
RECREATIONAL REVIEW LEADER, 
170 Broadway, New ¥ork 1, N. Y. 


Sir: 
The 
look to his rights or he 


book contract better 
is going to get it in the 


writer looking at a 


neck. Many of them are getting it, right now, 
a la the after-book-pub-in mag game, called re- 
print but really serial rights and the low priced 
preprint. These are sold for from anywhere to 
$250. to $300. and the publisher gets half. 
Now, I maintain, the mag rights belonged to 
the writer, before book pub, and they should 
ifterward. And with a low price reprint the 


50/50 basis should be changed with the author 
ipped to getting the first $250. 

Here is how it is. The old book contract is 
still used. Some years ago A. L. Burt and 
Grosset & Dunlap were the two novel reprint 
houses at 75c. My book Under Cover Man 
with the former paid off $950 on reprint, and I 
have no kick on getting only $425 because I'd 
had the serial rights in an S & S mag before 
the book was published. The publisher got 25% 
of movie sale to Paramount. 

With there 
new contracts or authors should all 
and ink altering. 


} ld sth k > 
snouid eltner De 
know the old 


this new set up 


ones can stand plenty of pen 

I offer this to the considerations of The 
Authors League, agents, and writers — par- 
ticularly to the last named. It has been my ob- 


ervation if 
rights how 
for them? 

The magazine 
owner of copyright. 
copyright in the author’s name. The Authors 
League put across that. It is the contract that 
does the writer out of one half his serial rights. 
Good for the Dicest in bringing this into the 
open. Now let someone take -a swing at 
the loaded dice. 


an author doesn’t fight for his own 
does he expect anyone else to fight 


says he buys from the 
Most firms put the 


editor 
Not so. 


else 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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I'd like to see more mags like those edited by 
Raymond Palmer, to wit, Mammoth Detective, 
Mammoth Mystery, Fantastic Adventures, Amaz- 
ing Stories. Each use a first run 60,000 to 70,000 
word novel, complete in an issue, and pay 1%c 
to 3c a word on acceptance. Then when the 
book publisher gets a novel and puts it out he 
can’t very well edge in on serial rights. 

Joun Wriistacu, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

e Most authors still believe that book pub- 
lishers have ‘“‘standard contracts’ which are 
printed and that all authors and publishers sign. 
True: except that in most instances the so-called 
printed “standard contract” is amended in ink 
before beir 
tracts, publi 


1g signed. On many printed book con- 
shers try to horn in on every kind of 
Let them 


Especially today. 


serial right for 25 and 50 percent. 
try: you don’t have to agree. 
Now is the time, when the demand for copy 
exceeds the supply, to riddle this business of 
signing away half the future profits in extra- 
rights that a book may earn. 

In the last analysis, the magazine publisher or 
motion picture company has to pay more, and 
the author gets less; while the book publisher is 
riding a gravy train. Let the book publisher 
make his profits from the sale of books; let the 
writer make his profit from the sale of rights. 


—Ed. 


Spring Meeting, NYC 
Sir: 

Will you kindly release the following informa- 
tion on the pages of your magazine: 

The Manhattan Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women will present a 
series of Lectures on Prose Writing, Music and 
Poetry, in the early Spring of 1945. 

Speakers will be Claire Harrington, Florence 
Hamilton and Lillian Everts. 

Thanking you for your consideration in notify- 
ing your readers of the above. 

FLORENCE HAMILTON, 
44 Morningside Drive, 
New York 25. N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF yOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

~~ 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

© 

Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘“*‘My Juvenile sage pe naa ’ and 
‘“*‘My Formula for Ficti 


SANFORD, FLA. 











Make your IDEAS count. Enjoy this new fascinating 
nurse in Creative Thinking— 


HOW TO GET IDEAS 


t's the IDEA that brings the money. Ideas come first 





Keep y¢ ur min d sparkl 
its kind. Real fun. When completed, 
our university extension credit Send = ) 





lete course including instruction 
Deeceintivn notice sent free on request. Ask for it =. 
=xtension Division, 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 








Lincoln, Neb. 











IF YOU WANT REAL HELP 


MONTHLY $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, p 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M, CHICAGO CLASS & C 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


ri 
| 


y B 






—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)......$1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOl RSELVES! (Formulas)...... 2.00 
3—W RITERS: LE s PLOT! (Plots for everything)..... 2.00 
i—WRITERS! MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade) 2.00 


MILDRED |, REID 
213144 Ridge Blvd., Evanston, Illinois 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, promptly and accurately by an experienced 
typist. Minor corrections in Grammar, Spelling and 
punctuation if desired. Carbon free, mailed flat. 
Forty cents per 1000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words 
thirty-five cents per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 


267 Grand St., Hornell, N. ¥.- 




















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


SOLD : 


* 
$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you tell 


highest-rate markets, 33 WEST 42nd STREET 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. lf you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 

e@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 

@ I offer sales service and criticism My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Attention! 


WRITERS 











A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technical! per- 
fect by a professional typist stands a better chance of being 
read and accepted by editors Send your work to one who 
has been in the business : 

Good quality t m your original Carbon 

first cop free > for minor rrect 





and extra Py 
PROMPT SERVICE! 
Rates: 
40¢ per 1000 words. 
Special rates on 10,000 words or over. 
Poetry, le a line. 


ARTHUR WINGERT 


218 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Penna. 








WRITE FOR CASH 


Write only stories that will sell by using a ‘‘Sher- 
wood Brief.’’ 

A BRIEF is 1,000 words or more of concentrated 
narrative containing a true plot, exciting descriptions, 
natural conversation, correct lingo, trade terms, and 
sparkling incidents with plenty of action. 

A BRIEF is a story review, prepared individually 
for you, from which you write your story. It has 
correct plot sequence, dramatic empha’sis, balancing 
incidents, is geographically and historically correct, 
and permits of versatility in its expansion. 

Don’t write blindly! Be guided by the pattern to 
SUCCESS! 
WRITE FOR FREE PARTICULARS NOW! 


“A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief” 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 





2701% Willow Place, South Gate, California 





NEW WRITERS 


To acquaint you with my criticism service I will 
analyze one manuscript, any length, for only 50c a 
thousand words. Fee and postage must accompany 
manuscript. My very helpful booklet, “How To 


Write A Story,’’ $1.00. 
ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Never Say Die 
Sir: 

Publication of Turf and Sport Digest will not 
be affected by cessation of racing in United 
States. We will continue to give prompt con- 
sideration to submissions, particularly racing 
fiction plus technical criticisms when warranted. 

Epcar G. Horn, Editor, 
Turf and Sport Digest, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

We should appreciate your carrying a notice in 
your periodical regarding the editorial needs of 
our Baptist story paper for young people. 

Young People, The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


quantities, 92 cents a year. 


Issued weekly; $1.00 a year; in 
We use dynamic 
stories for young people sixteen years and over, 
preferably with religious or social themes. 2000 
to 3000 words, or serials of not more than 12 
Also fillers and articles on religious, 
social or general informational subjects. Also 


photographs, especially of young persons’ activi- 


ties.. Rates vary, $20 and up per story, first of 
month following acceptance. 


*hapters 
Cnapters. 


We shall be glad to have you give your readers 
as much information as possible about this mar- 


ket for their products. 
(Mrs.) Marcaret S. WIEDERHOLD, 


The American Baptist Publication Society. 


A la Albert Richard Wetjen 
Sir: 

This will advise you that Sea has been pur- 
chased by a group of California business men 
including some of the most prominent yachtsmen 
on the Pacific Coast. 

We plan to expand the editorial content, in- 
cluding articles of more general interest. In 
this connection we are especially interested in 
stories covering activities of small ships in the 
war effort. This would include boats of the 
Navy, Coast Guard and Army Transport Service 
primarily. While stories of this type are not very 
plentiful because of the censorship regulations, 


a certain number of them are appearing right 





for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International placement of your books, 
F 


stories, articles, plays, photoplays and radio dramas. Circular W-25. Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 





Established 1923 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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along in Yachting, Motor Boating and other 
ublications. We feel that, this information 
might be of interest to your readers. 
Wo. T. P'cxerinc, President, 
Sea Publications, Inc., 
844 Wall Street, 
Los Angeles 14. 


Writer's Summer Colony (Michigan) 
Sir: 

Last month readers asked about our Northern 
Michigan Writer’s Colony on beautiful Indian 


Lake. 
We now have more definite information for 


them. 

We are planning the colony for the summer, 
beginning in June and are anxious to hear from 
interested writers. We are also fortunate in 
having Milderd I. Reid of Evanston as our 
literary instructor and advisor (during June). 

We will have classes in fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, novel, plays, radio and the short short 
story. Also informal discussions. 

As we can accomodate 30 persons each week, 
the first who send reservations will be given the 
first choice of time, whether for one week or 
more. 

There will be boating, hiking, good fishing 
and swimming for recreation. Meals will be 
furnished and included in the weekly flat rate 
per person. Good transportation facilities, train, 
boat and bus. The colony will be an ideal spot 
for the established writer who wants to turn out 
lots of good copy and also for the tyro who is 
interested in learning how to write. 

Plan now for an ideal vacation at “The 
Manor Writer’s Colony.” 

HELEN H. CLovutier, 
809 South Third Ave., 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Sir: 

The old year is going and I look eagerly for- 
ward to the new, and may the Son treat me as 
well as the father. I have sold everything I’ve 
written this past year and my account book 
shows the gratifying sales record of over a hun- 
dred short and short shorts amounting to well 
over Seven Thousand Dollars. This was mostly 
in the Comic field, with twenty-two to the 
Mystery Pulps. 

I would like to put in a plug for these Editors 
and in the order named: Mr. Robert Solomon, 
a swell guy who gave yours truly a very good 
break ; May all his children be boys; Bessie Lit- 
tle, editor of Screen Stars, may her husband 
come home from the wars a four star General ; 
Vince Fago, a lean, lanky guy with a big heart, 
may the Thundering Herd refrain from using 
his office as a feed box; Martin Goodman, Pub- 
lisher, a very swell feller. And to all the Staff 
Artists and office employees of the joint; To Mr. 
Leo Margulies of the Thrilling Fiction group, 
orchids ; Ken Crossen, formerly of Fawcett Pub., 
Ditto; Where are you, Ken? Also Mercedes 
Schull of Fawcett. These Editors have earned 
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BEGINNER'S LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 

A great many people STUDENTS SAY: 
have the notion that be- | cars You ow weil 
cause so many students in at 
this course have made | than ait the writers? 
sales, the famous TRIAL | fii stent? oonctii 
AND ERROR assignments | guidence then? mane 
are designed for experi- | 2) sy dericitncies 
enced writers rather than | nstevook: "writes 
beginners. A lot of be- L's ne 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for 
people WHO NEVER APPEARED IN 
PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit ....SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers' checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENT. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


SINE co cccccvidecnicdeee-c0qeevesu sess ee cosesenceenensenerers 

















(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York) 
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—_ the right to be called, Writers’ Editors, thru ita aaa a a al 
careful and considerate handling of manuscripts, & “The future belones to those who prepare forit.” 3 
quick reports, and prompt remittance. I say, & “ eee : 
let’s have more like ’em! ‘ 

As for the Dicest, it needs no mention. It’s M na E] 1 : 
first in the hearts of its readers. I'd like to | /viaren WoO0¢ 3 
register one beef though. One, if not the | il ai ee 3 

1945 largest, market for Writers isn’t even represented, t eta ape i iain: Cosas ta, 5 
Radio. How about a Radio column? I'd be { Author of the current non-fiction best seller, J 
interested in submitting one myself! your story, published 3 

Ray CoHAN, { eens oe J 

66-49 60th Pl., Brooklyn, 27. ; le eal ae : 

e We’re looking for someone who is half Har- { 1 Club. ‘ 
riet Bradfield and half Leo Shull to do our ee ; 

rll adio column.—Ed. (- - x 5 3 

cg radio column Ed t Professional RADIO : 

123 The Future Competition is Soaking It Up (- ARTICLE D 
Sir: : Training FEATURE 5) 

z 28 Just a word to say how much I am missing f ‘3 SCREEN 3 

5 3] Writer’s DicesT these days, but there ain’t no t for Writers JOURNALISM } 

+ 35 place that a news-stand could be put up around t ENGLISH 5 
here. Where I am now fish climb trees; there (¢- 3 

aa are men who walk on fire; giant clams that can t ~— Pe a ee 3 

46 kill a man, and an upside down water-falls. We ¢ Study by mail. Studio lectures, En epscs 3 
49 knew what we were fighting for until we en- . manuscript criticism. .. . Pe rsonal, directed 7 

countered the strange world of the Pacific. t writino. For information write: 5 
38 I remember one afternoon riding a bus out of ‘ : ; 

as Ventura, Calif. The mountains were being ¢ MAREN ELWOOD 2 

PY; clothed with purple shawls, a steady stream of ¢ q 

A poetry, hardly conscious for words, kept pour- t 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 3 
ing through my mind. A lemon-grove made lit- ¢ a aoa aoe 

OE ET BEER eee eee 








-_ tle patterns of shade against a darker shadow “SSS ** tick 

creeping across the land. We went under road- 

4 side trees, and the sun flashed across seats. I Courses in 
kept saying over and over to myself: “This is 


America. This is what I am fighting for. The MAGAZINE WRITING 


man there with the lunch-box is a part of this 








pattern. So is the girl with the soldier, the two Fiction Non-Fiction 

sailors, and the driver whose understanding of 

human-nature is beyond conception. This is Practical home study training for 
America, the land of Life growing freely and those who must work in spare time 
spiritually great.” "THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 


Strange isn’t it? That far out at sea little operated by successful writers and editors, offers 


ae . . . practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
scenes keep running through my mind. The ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 


picture of Writer’s DicEstT on a news-stand ; you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


a newsboy on Times-Square; a train rushing EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


through the black Mississippi Night, or a cow- 


boy riding herd in Wyoming. You should see An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
the Rainbow h: its * P answering your questions, helping you find the type 
: hang its colors on ‘3 Pacific Island of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 

peak, or little black boys swimming with Marines. long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
I suppose am CV . essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
ppose I am lucky I can put words down Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 

on paper for expression, sO many people can't. which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 


Inquirers will also receive ‘“The Best Job in the World” 


One of these days I'll walk into the office and listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 


say “hello,” to all of you. 
Pau TwiTcHELt, Lt. (jg) USNR, 
c/o FPO San Francisco, Calif. 


POETS 


Send self-addressed ‘Stamped envelope for 1945 PRIZE 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 82-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 





Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $ Poetry Book Contest, 
etc ‘ou will receive also description of HELP YOUR Name 2... sce cccccsccercccceccorcesessscsseesssers 
SELF HANDROOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS ER RE REPEL TOO ES 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) jf [JF *errrrrrrerrrrreerree ecere soesessoeesss ssccnnesess 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas (Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The new eleventh edition of “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” is now ready 
for mailing to writers. It contains 378 
pages, 36 more than last year, and 
2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contribu- 
tions, how much they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. 
Also given are the names and addresses 


of book publishers, syndicates, photo- 
graph markets, and stage, screen and 
radio markets. No writer who wishes 
to place his work profitably can be with- 
out “THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 
The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or 
your money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 








Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. 
Writer’s Market.”’ 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Send me postpaid the llth edition of “The 


Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 





book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 
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Leaving Out All the Incense 


By EMILE C. SCHURMACHER 
Managing Editor, PAGEANT 


HIS particular morning the script 
on top of the pile on my desk looked 
as if it had been wrapped around a 

used to clean up the 


mop handle and 


kitchen floor. 

I picked it up and read at least three 
sentences before I realized it was a (lousy) 
re-write of an article which had appeared 


in another 


national magazine a couple of 
months previous where it had been an even 
lousier re-write of an article which had been 
published in an English digest, whose edito1 
had lifted it from the Sunday supplement of 
a Baltimore newspaper some months earlier. 

Accompanying the script was a short 
note which read: ‘Editor —I am sending 
you a carbon copy which splashed into my 
coffee while shaving as original is with 
another magazine so must have decision 
in forty-eight hours.” 

Here is an amazing combination of leger- 
demain and insult which is funny in retro- 
spect. But I didn’t think of it in that 
light at the time —not when I saw the 
name scrawled at the bottom. It was a 
well known name which has been import- 
antly by-lined in national magazines for 
almost a score of years. When I had been 
an idealistic youngster in the writing game 
it had meant “tops” to me. 


the 
1927 when I was chasing the U. 


It was years ago in autumn ol 
S. Ma- 
rines who were chasing the rebel Sandino 
in Nicaragua when a rare combination 
of bad Spanish and good luck had landed 
me and a battered 4x5 Graflex in San- 
dino’s camp. The rebels who were nice guys 
beneath their fleas and whiskers had given 
me a photographic holiday and helped me 
get back to Bluefields where I wired Gulick 
of INP that I was coming home with the 
stuff in the can. 

While I was waiting for the fruit boat 
to load up I picked up an old copy of the 
Saturday Evening Post and ran across an 
article by The Name and read it avidly, 
as I have lot of his stuff since. And be- 
cause I was a kid and ambitious and wanted 
more than anything else to be able to write, 
I said to myself: “I hope to Christ that 
some day I’ll be able to write half as well 
as that guy”, never dreaming that some 
day The Name’s scripts would be coming 
to my desk along with those of a lot of other 
Names, the majority of whose submissions 
today, charitably may be called sheer, un- 
diluted crap. 

Names sstill sell magazines. But with 
good scripts and better publicity, names 
today are made almost overnight — names 
like Tregaskis and Carnes, Carlton Brown 


































and the Smiths—Betty and Lillian —and 
Kathleen Winsor. All of which means 


that opportunity is knocking like mad. 
But today’s opportunity is also today’s 


pitfall for a lot of up and coming writers 


whose stuff, for the first time in their youne 
lives, is beginning to break better than 
five cents a word. 

With a legion of capable writers off to 


the war, with publishers hiking their word 


1 


rates and throwing tax money around with 
a regal hand, it’s one hell of a bea 


dream for us stay-at-hom 


We pound out an article through 
velvety haze of adverbs and adjectives. each 
L: ° 1 l 
of which is worth maybe five or ten cent 
apiece. To the right of the typewriter are 


carbon copies of manuscripts which were 
sold in the 


ing from $25 to $100 each. To the left 


years 1937-1940 at prices 


of the typewriter is a small 


from editors pleading for material. 

All we have to do is pick up one of th 
letters at random, ditto a manuscript. W 
think up a new title and presto! the old 
script with a bit of re-writing here and 


there, a touching up of the bald spots and 


a Sage Bae ne 
a slight dusting off of the corn 


emerges 


from the typewriter two or three hun- 


dred dollars worth of it, more than four o1 
five times the amount it originally sold fo1 
a few years ; 

A dream? 
For editors it is it 
personally it is both because I am 
and I can’t 
of five 


igo. 


For writers 
; 


1elp thinking of the 


today being 


or ten cents a word 
pounded out from clips: “research” from 


carbons of old scripts and from hearsay by 


writers, good, bad and indifferent. who are 
now than 


growing corns on their fannies while get- 


experiencing 


no greater rigors 


ting into the income ta ating brackets 


I 
sn’t a great deal 


Maybe there wa c of 
money in it, but in my writing days we 
lived what we wrote, and a guy could 
keep faith with his conscience and pile 
up a great deal of experience for future 
use by freezing a couple of fingers on a 
rum runner for a feature in one of tl 


I 
early issues of the now well-paying Nex 
Yorker slugs 


whistle past his ears while investigating a 


by hearing a couple of 
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Penitente murder in New Mexico by 
coming down with fever after eating some 
of General Graziani’s spaghetti in Ethiopia 

by seeing Franco’s bombers come over 
little Tarragona and take off the head of a 
black-shawled old senora who had just 
poured out a glass wine. 


of malaga 


I’ve written about those incidents, and 
hundreds like them, gathered on four con- 
tinents. I’ve written ’em under half a 


dozen or so names, including my own for 
a good many publications. 

rhe first mey I earned 
in writing was $250 which Larry Weber, 
then editor of Popular Mechanics, paid me 


“big” m< 


ever 


for a feature about newsreel men because it 


“had the ring of 
So I 

ut to Haiti and the hig! 

for a couple of more features, one on su- 


authenticity”. 
it stretch 
ilands of Columbia 


1 
took the 


$250 and made 
7 


( 


on treasure hunting. 
I could have banked that $250 and done 
the two articles by some judicious re-writing 
of the National Geographic and a couple of 
But 


they 


perstitions, the other 


travel books. they would have been 





and wouldn’t have gotten 
past Weber. 

The net profit from the sale of the two 
about $400, little 
the time and 


experience gained, 


pnonies 


vuthentic articles was 


enough when you consider 


effort involved. But the 
the by-products of incidents 


which were 


carefully tucked away in the memory res- 


ervoir for future use made it well worth 
while. And for almost ten years thereafter 
whenever I could get the time to do an 
on-the-spot story for Weber, whether it 


only a couple of hours or a couple of 
weeks, I surely had a I say “sure” 
because Popular Mechanics bought 116 
) a total of some- 


sale. 


features in succession for 
where around $22,000. 
Some years ago when I came back from 
Africa I took an editorial job with The 
American Weekly. I never stopped on- 
the-spot free lancing. I had the feeling 
then as I have to this day that whatever 
the figures on the author’s check may say, 
ahead of that sum in ex- 
in incidents tucked away 


I’m several times 
perience gained, 
in the memory for future use. 

In my belief this is where a lot of the 


off-the-elbow fellers are going to lose out 
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after the shooting is all over and tomorrow 
comes. Today a lot of them are being 
tolerated by editors who use their stuff as 
stop-gaps until the boys with the real stuff 
on the ball come home from the war. The 
off-the-elbow school may be banking the 
checks but it is also writing itself dry and 
onto the editor's house-list. 

Make no mistake about it. This off- 
the-elbow school today has reached the 
status of big business. I could name at 
least half a dozen phonies here and now 
who would promptly sue WRITER’s DIcEs1 
and me for libel if I did) who are cleaning 
up with streamlined word foundries. They 
are authorities on everything, writers who 
for excellent word rates will turn out neatly 
emasculated articles on any subject. 

How is it that their by-lines can appear 
in so many magazines in a single month? 
Easy! They’ve got a production line of 
typewriters manned by hacks who receive 
a weekly salary to grind out the stuff under 
the “Name’s” 

I guess I feel pretty strongly about this 


by-line. 
subject because the revelation — and dis- 
illusionment is fairly recent. 

Last year I got a short leave of absence 
from The American Weekly to run down 
to Mexico to interview ex-king Carol for 
Lionel White’s World and to camp on the 
edge of the new volcano, Paracutin, for 
Horace Brown who thought he’d like the 
story for True. 

I got those yarns and a couple of others 
out of my system, meanwhile doing my 
daily chores for Hearst. This was a full 
schedule. 

Then .I happened into Alec Hillman’s 
office, for whose publications I had also 
been free-lancing ever since he started his 
first one, Crime Detective, some yars ago. 

Mr. Hillman had some interesting news. 
He was starting a new, pocket-size slick 
to be called Pageant. Hillman astuteness, 
dough and good printing was luring Eugene 
Lyons, editor of The American Mercury, 
author of “Assignment to Utopia”, “The 
Red Decade” etc. into the Hillman fold. 
He would need a managing editor. Better 
have a talk with Gene. 

So I looked up Gene Lyons who was 
quietly and comfortably sprawled out on a 
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divan at the time and must have been 
anaesthetized, because he fooled me com- 
pletely. We came to an amiable under- 
standing and I left him without realizing 
that the guy was a ball of fire with the 
energy of a jeep right off the assembly line. 

“This,” I said to myself, “is going to be 
the relaxful period of Schurmacher’s life. 
Let’s see, outside of a few vulgar chores 
like dealing with a printer, what else does 
the managing editor of a slick do? Why 
he browses and sluices with the illuminati, 
He wines 
and dines, and is wined and dined by au- 
thors and agents and he banters good 


the cognescenti and the literati. 


natured bon mots with bon motters.” 

So I went back to The American Weekly 
and told my associates that I considered 
them coarse persons who were constantly 
rebelling against my attempts to_ instill 
within them some of my own innate cul- 
ture and refinement and that I was aban- 
doning them to their composing room man- 
ners and bar room humor. 

With quiet elegance I began my first 
day at Pageant on May 15th, 1944. I re- 
member the date very well, because I took 
Gene Lyons 
himself wasn’t coming over from the Mer- 
cury until a month later. I also remember 
he following day, May 16th very well, be- 


on a nice, well bred secretary. 


t 
cause the first manuscripts came into the 
office, I let out my first string of four let- 
ter epithets and my secretary resigned. I 
also remember May 17th very well, be- 
cause more manuscripts came in together 
with a new secretary who resigned that 
afternoon for the same reason. 

By the end of the week I had made up 
my mind that something was wrong and 
perhaps Gene Lyons could straighten me 
out. I called him up at the Mercury. 

“Look Gene,” I said “I’ve waded 
through a lot of unsolicited scripts and 
most of them are incomplete. That’s 
But I’ve also got half a 

. and I mentioned some 
. and they read as if they 
were composed in a frozen outhouse. 
What’s the answer?” 

“Seller’s. market,” Gene answered la- 
conically, “just take it easy until I come 
over.” 


understandable. 
dozen scripts by 
“name” writers . . 
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and I carefully 
and as I did so I 


} 
| 


ee 1 
sions whicn resuitea 


More scripts came in 
I 


“ye 
read every one of them 
+ - ] ] 

Came to several CONCil 
is 


: eae ' ; 
in complete disillusionment about the slick 


paper field being vastly superior to pulp 
in many ways. Just to give a few examples: 

Invariably in 
from chaps like 
Burkholder, 
the pulp paper field were neat and work- 
manlike and scored higher in appearance 
than those of 


So did the scripts of many 


the scripts which c 
Eddie Baird 


who were 


ame 
and Eddi 


fellows trained in 


“name” slick paper writers. 
j unknowns. 
Lots of articles and stories arrived along 


with letters which put things on a “take 


it or leave it basis” and “‘you can buy this 


script at top rates if you do so promptly 
but understand that I won’t do a word of 
re-writing and if you don’t want it send 


it back promptly because there’s another 
magazine waiting.” 


. 1 1 
singie Week 


In the course of a I’d read 
scripts which clearly indicated that their 
had them 
article which had appeared elsewhere 
and I’m talking 
amateur writers. 


authors re-written from an 


about professional, not 
One of these 
which comes most quickly to mind is the 
“Army camels in i 
which 


themes 


article, four of 
few 
days of one another. I know they all came 


from the same source b all re- 


Texas” 
came into the office within a 
cause they 
wrote the same anecdotes. 
“Original” 
my desk, a tenth of them being re-writes 
of the “Interesting People” section of the 


personality articles flooded 


American 


As 


Magazine. 
to have been 
Mark Twain 


‘y ever said and 


-there seem 
three guys named Whistler, 
and Wilde. Everything th 
a good many things which they didn’t, 


for fillers 


found their w: ! anthologies. 


ry into humor 
Several writers seem to have gone into busi- 
ness with a typewriter, one or more of 


these anthologies and strong penchant 
for Whistler, Mark Twain and Wilde. 
The first thing I said to 
all of this garbage started bouncing into 
‘How 
soing on. Is it becaus 


Pageant ime) i dt 


myself when 


our office was long has this sort 


of thing been 
they’re 
ground? Or is it general?” 


I met Bill Williams 


imping 


using 


and Horace Brown 
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of Fawcett’s for lunch and mentioned some 
of the things detailed above. “Look kids,” 
I said, “aren’t there some ethics and copy- 
this game? 


book rules left in For example 


we accepted an article from a guy today 
he had sent a carbon 
competitor who offered 
a slightly higher price and were we going 
to up the Are 
Hollywood?” 


“You've 


who later phoned that 
of his script to 
make difference? we in 
to 
market,” 
chorused solemnly 


tne 


got remember that this is 
Williams and Brown 


as they stuck me for 


a seller’s 


dinner check. 

All right, I’ll remember it and so will a 
lot of other chaps who are on the editorial 
end of the game. 

One result is that I have to do a lot of 
re-writing of purchased scripts. I certainly 
didn’t anticipate that Gene Lyons would 
be doing it too. 

Yet guy who certainly has 
made his mark in the 


listic field 


here is 
literary and journa- 
as foreign correspondent, editor 
author of best sellers who works like 
hell seven days a week instead of being 
relaxful, ivory-towered gent I’ve pic- 


and 


the 
tured him to be except that he splits his 
instead of 
Time after 


his infinitives. 

I’ve goose 
an indifferent script on which the writer 
could have done a much better job if he 
had gone out and done the story at first 
hand 


words 


Cuss 


time seen him 


doing 
ce 1 - . 

aVLé € V can 
Maybe we car 


instead of a fanny re-write. 
this,’ Gene will 
Then he’ll add _ the 
script to the growing pile on his desk and 
take them all home for the weekend and 
they'll go down to the printer’s on Mon- 
day fired with life which Gene had breathed 
into them and they’ll be damn good stories 
but they’ll be more Lyon’s than the author’s. 

It takes a tolerant 
and philosophical about scripts as he is 
and to work 
mental and sloppy authors. 

I’m a lot 
through the 


Save 


say encouragingly. 


big guy to be as 


as willing with 


tempera- 


I’ve 


word 


been 
era— 


tougher because 
half a cent a 
sometimes on publication. 


3ecause like a 
lot of my cl that school—like 
WRITERS’ itself which was one of 
the leaders in the fight to get better word 
rates and on acceptance, I’ve hoped for 


assmates of 
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the 
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the day when we'd see a real “writer’s 
market.” And now that it’s here I resent 
the shortsightedness on the part of some 
authors who are in the process of lousing 
up that market along with their own Ca- 
reers. 

The way I look at it, once we get past 
the art for art’s sake stage of writing which 
most of us do when we begin to rely on 
it for a living, writing becomes a business. 
It just happens to be words instead of 
cloaks, suits or groceries. Leaving out all 
the incense, the purple hangings and other 
claptrap which romanticists in and out 
of the profession like to associate with it, 
it is a business which should be conducted 
according to sound hoss sense whether it 
happens to be in a “seller’s market” or an 
“editor’s market.” 

If you’re making money today—if you 
intend to stay in the business tomorrow, 
like any other business you’ve got to look 
to your product and to your competition. 
For more than fifteen years I’ve been find- 
ing out that an article has one quick cash 
asset. Maybe it isn’t the best written or 
the most earth shaking article. But, assum- 
ing that it has anything at all, it is the 
only one of its kind dealing with a par- 
ticular person, place or thing. It is a 
uniquely designed product, carefully hand 
tailored and when it is taken to market 
an editor—some editor will buy it. 

That is the reason why I—and a lot of 
other fellers put in as much or more time 
in developing article sources as we do in 
the actual writing. Writers’ textbooks fall 
down in not stressing this point sufficiently. 
My chief negotiable asset in free lancing 
today are my article sources—the leads 
and pipelines which I have carefully de- 
veloped over a period of years. 

I get few rejections because I steer away 
from the obvious. Just as soon as a lead 
breaks space in a magazine it is a dead 
duck to me as far as a salable feature is 
concerned. 

This is fundamental business practice 
for a lot of writers. But some authors to- 
day are muddying the waters by flagrantly 
violating it. Over my desk come scripts 
which are re-writes of articles which ap- 
peared in Collier’s, the Saturday Evening 


Post and other national weeklies of a month 
previous, smug and machine-finished. 

I'll go further than that. I see plenty 
of instances where authors send in re-writes 
of their own articles which appeared in 
other magazines just a few months before. 
One guy has set up sort of a record by 
selling an “original” and two re-writes of 
it to three national magazines within a 
period of five months and has just queried 
us about doing another merry little cha- 
rade of the same opus. 

All this definitely adds up to something. 
Just what is going to happen in publish- 
ing circles when paper restrictions are lifted 
I don’t know, though my guess as a writer 
is that a lot of guys with money who 
have been hearing publishing success stories 
during the past few years are going to 
rush into the business with new magazines 
and there will be an even greater “writers’ 
market” for a year or so after the war 
—maybe with word rates climbing even 
higher to meet competition. 

But this will be of little help to the off- 
the-elbow boys who are getting fat pub- 
lishers’ checks today and will have well 
deserved headaches tomorrow. For comes 
tomorrow and they’ll find their competition 
too tough to take. It will consist of hun- 
dreds of lean, hard and bright-eyed young 
writers, men and women who have learned 
to write and who are doing it the hard 
way on camp newspapers and magazines, 
in the public relations offices of the serv- 
ices, as correspondents. They’ll be coming 
home from the war not only with well- 
equipped mental storehouses from which 
they can draw on for years but also a 
freshness of approach and ideas and an 
aggressive determination to get along in 
the writing business. 

On the home front competition is steadi- 
ly growing too. A brand new crop of writ- 
ers is slowly blossoming forth. Their names 
as yet mean little to anyone but editors 
who are keeping their eyes on them and 
encouraging them because they are con- 
sistently going out, gathering the material 
at the source and delivering the goods. 

As for the beginning writer—I don’t 
think there ever was an era in the busi- 
ness when editors were more ready and 
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eager to read their s and encourag 
them. And names, as ed b 
fore, can be made almo 

Comes tomorrow and th mal 
will be around to collect th 





No Subsidy for Bataan 
Sir: 





Bataan Magazine, the news magazine of the 
Philippines, will celebrate its second birthday 
in April, 1945. If we last until then—and I 


think we will—it will be the first ti 





that a magazine dedicated to interpretin 
Philippines 


Philippines has been in existenc« 


to America and merica 


so long without 
a subsidy of any kind. 


coming year inciude ex- 


Our plans for the 





readers! 





panding our p and pul 
articles from more different persons in our field. 
readers 


M gazine Or 


Prospective contributors 


should either subscribe to Bataan 


your 


among 

buy a copy at a newsst nd before they 

to write for it, for we 

We particularly need more contributi 
writers Washington, D. C. We will 
prompt reports on all material submitted. 
Diospapo M. Yap, 

1011 National Press Building, 

Washington 4, D. C. 





attempt 


have very special needs. 


from 


ons 





in 





Portland, Ore., Writers 


Sir: 
, , bh] ; 
any possible chance 


Could 
| 


young tyros in this city who might be 


there be by 
interested 
in forming a club whereby we could get 
gether and cuss and dis h other’s manu- 
scripts ? 

I’ve tackled this 


fifteen years 


Cuss ¢ cn 


writing racket for almost 
and have not been what one might 
call very successful. Perhaps there are others 
in this vicinity who are in the same boat and, 
by mutual debate on our shortcomings, we can 
arrive at some salable manuscripts 
I hope you can find room to print this request, 
for I would like to get the meetings started right 
after the first of the year. THANK YOU! 
the 


which I 


Keep up your good work in WRITER’S 
Dicest. It’s a 
every month and 
when the time comes for the mai 
it to my home. 


magazine watch for 


can scarcely control myself 


] man to bring 
W. (Britt) J. Moorman, 


N P ( 


Portland 11, Oregon 
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perennials, the re-writes. They’ll be a wail. 


=~ { 


ing and a gnashing of teeth and toes from 
many an off-the-elbow writer. That 

ad ; ie ; gs: 
vill sound like sweet music in this editor’s 


Middle Men 
Sir: 


We currently have a variety of editorial needs 
which should offer 


real opportunity for a num- 
ber of writers. Subjects are not limited to avia- 
tion. 

In our capacity as publications specialists, we 


} 





serve a variety of clients, book and periodical 
. = " 4 
ndustrial firms, etc. We prepare 
- 1 + » + . : 
booklets, reports, magazine articles. Some 
‘ se are ghost written, in some cases name 





; research materials and 
lines of how we believe the 


out writing should be 
handl d. In the case of fiction, we supply some 
of the plot ideas, and in any case, approve the 


plot structure before the writer begins work. 


Word length 





Book-length juver (40,000 to 50,- 


100 $300 to $700. 
Articles (1,000 to 3,500 le to 5c a word. 
Reports (3,006 to 5,000 ¥4c to 1Y2c a word. 
All payments are on acceptance, and all work 


1 - > 4 
Please don’t send us manuscripts now. 


Tell 
us what you’ve written, what you can write, or 
believe you can write. Send us a sample or two 
of your published or unpublished work. 
NorMan Car.isLe, Executive Editor, 
Aviation Research Associates, 
545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


Sir: 
Florence 


posi- 
had 


Florence had many 


b. coeae ae ll dly know, 
started Five Novels and it held a 


tion 


: ' 
iS you undaoubdte 
unique 
no other 


among the pul; magazine 





ever been able to j 


friends among writers whom she had _ helped 
and many of her writers progressed beyond the 
pulps largely through her help. She was one of 


1 
those rare and fast di 
editor 


1 > 
DOOK., 


sappearing persons—a real 
1 of herself to her 
fine mind and 


a great dea 


Novels refle ted 


~and 
Five 


nagination. 


yave 


her 


Gauina P. Hopkins, Editor, 
Quick Frozen Foods, 
1328 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 








Here We Go Again 


By JIM ROBINSON 


GRICULTURAL engineers of the 

University of California farm col- 

lege, several years ago perfected a 

“tree shaker.” It works swell, too. A trac- 

tor snorts up to a walnut tree, the driver 

attaches a rod and cable and a special har- 

ness to a large limb and shako! the 
walnuts fall like rain. 

In some of my more lurid dreams when 
a discouraged beginning writer, I visualized 
a “shaker” that could 
waltz up to a manu- 


planning just what kind of a farm we 
should have. After investigating almost 
endless possibilities for making profit on the 
land, we decided that SQUABS would 
serve our purpose better than anything else 
because they would not absorb: too much 
writing time. 

Squabs are luxury items, sold to well-to- 
do folks who always have the price for 
something delicious to serve on their table. 
Through research we 
followed the squab 


: . Somebody around this office generally ‘ 
script tree and shake has a Tahiti complex. Remember the price trend all the way 
them down by the “Paradise on $1 a Day” series? Well, through 1920-1942 


bushel. I’d just bundle 
‘em up, and shoot ’em 
thru a stamp meter. 

But, in truth, the 
only “shaker” that will 
really speed up pro- 
duction of salable 
manuscripts is writing 
practice. And the only way to get in this 
practice is to have the time for it. 

For many years I had payroll-itis like 
Ed Churchill WD for July °44.) 
though I received considerably less salary 
than did Mr. Churchill and “just couldn’t 
find the time” for more than spasmodic 
writing. My short stories to the pulps and 
trade journal articles averaged about $500 
a year. In fact, I paid for my wife’s wed- 
ding ring (how romantic) with an article 
on light-plane records, nearly eighteen 
years ago, at the very beginning of my 
manuscribbillen. Those the days! 
Then, my “baby” taxied, took-off and flew! 
Now, she just taxies. 

Two years ago my wife 
that we had saved enough money to buy 
the little ‘writing’ farm we’d always 
planned to have. It meant giving up the 
security of $3,900 a year in an advertising 
agency. But the writing urge reached the 
melting point. It had to run. 

Many pleasant hours had been spent 


always shall. 
of fact 


at Route 3, 


(see 


were 


and I decided 


that’s changed a little. 
dollar a day according to Jim Robinson 
—but you have to work, too. 

We love people like Jim Robinson, and 
He is one of those matter 
people who do the things 
never get done ourselves. If you feel the 
same way, you can send him a Valentine 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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It's still only a and they appeared to 
be depression proof. 
We wanted to raise a 
“crop” that would not 
be injured by the vag- 
aries of the weather. 

If it rained torrents, 
nothing would be 
drowned out. If it didn’t rain for months 

so what? Drought would have no ef- 
fect. Oh, it might dry up the well a little! 
The pigeons would be in a dry house and 
if they craved a shower bath let them go 
out in the fly-pens and get one. 

If any of you don’t know a squab when 
you see one . . . it’s a four-week old pigeon! 
At this writing (November) they sell whole- 
a pound and retail at 98c to 

There’s no OPA ceiling on 


we 


sale for 75c 
$1.00. Nope. 
squabs. 

But, best of all, we had learned by actual 
visits to squab plants that squab-raising 
takes less labor-time than other poultry. 
This was important, as the main idea of 
getting on a farm was to have at least five 
or six hours a day uninterrupted time in 
which to write. This “writing” farm was 
designed to subsidize our writing efforts 
with a very minimum of time and labor. 

The income from 200 pairs of adult 
squabbing pigeons we learned, could norm- 
ally be expected to net between $2 and $3 
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a pair or roughly $500 a year. So we bought 
the farm and we purchased the pigeons. 

The last fiscal year for our feathered 
friends ended October 20, 1944. Adding 
up, we found we had made a net profit of 
$583.20. This, for about 20 hours of light 
work a week. And during that same year 
I made $1740 from writing. 

But . . . suppose I had not “hit” the edi- 
tors as well, (for me) as I did? Say I only 
took in my usual $500 spare time earnings? 
Then the income from our subsidy farm 
would have kept us. It would have insured 
my continued advancement in writing. 

As it is a rare instance when a publisher 
will subsidize an unknown author, a small 
sustenance farm may help others as it so 
well relaxed our worries. The first year on 
the farm, my income from writing was 
barely over $900. The $436 the pigeons 
earned that year definitely was a handy 
form of subsidy! 

There is a certain security on the land 
that ties up very nicely with the definite 
uncertainties of free-lance authoring. The 
finest things in life are free, if you enjoy 
living close to the land. 

We shall assume that the investment 
needed for your subsidy “writing” farm is 
going to be not large. If one has saved any 
considerable amount of money working for 
the other fellow, it seems only logical that 
it would be a good idea to keep working 
for him and saving the good dough he’s 
paying you. 

If the investment is going to be small, as 
we have already assumed, then there are 
two practical ways of arriving at your 
“writing” farm. One of these is to rent a 
place in the country where your overhead 
is low and which can be figured in advance 
almost to the penny, barring illness. 

The other, of course, is to buy the place 
and have enough of the nest egg left over 
for six months of living, if you don’t earn 
a penny with your typewriter the whole 
damn time. But watch your easy term busi- 
ness! Have enough equity in the place so 
you won’t be inclined, when the going gets 
rough, to say “to hell with it—we’ll take 
our loss and get out.” Thrift and slow sav- 
ings can be as important to a writer as they 
are to any other American. One must de- 
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velop character himself if he is to depict it 
truthfully and convincingly in his fictional 
characters. 

Right here we enter a great spot for con- 
troversy. Mainly about something Mark 
Twain said nobody did nothing about... 
the weather. The climate, would be more 
accurate. You have a choice of New Eng- 
land with its cold winters (you're telling 
me, Bud) and its delightful summers. Flor- 
ida sunshine; the healthful sierras of the 
Rocky Mountain States; the salubrious? 
Southern California climate (with dew). 
Anywhere and everywhere is the LAND; 
the country. Low overhead for the begin- 
ning writer who wants to devote full-time 
to polishing words and phrases chromium 
bright for thousands of editorial check 
books open to the free-lance. Hardly more 
than one at a time, though, fella! 

You can play a swell game of hickory, 
dickery dock on the maps of your atlas. 

While we are still on the subject of loca- 
tion, here is something of value. Settle, if 
possible, near a university or college. Why? 
Articles, my friends. And libraries. Like 
hot roast pork and cold apple sauce, arti- 
cles and libraries are forever pals, gastro- 
nomically and journalistically. 

You are going to write only fiction? Fo’- 
give me. But you COULD pick up plenty 
of loose change from an aggie college, an 
engineering school or a medical mill. Take, 
for example, a college experiment station 
that has installed violet-ray lamps in its 
poultry houses. After some months they 
have proved something. That violet-ray 
lamps kill germs in the air before the killers 
enter the poultry. 

There are at least four large poultry 
magazines that would fight to get this au- 
thentic information in the form of an arti- 
cle. One of them did and while an asso- 
ciate professor of poultry had the by-line, I 
got the money. 

Countless articles lie ahead of the free- 
lance author who cultivates agricultural 
college sources. They can be made the 
“bread and butter” income from your writ- 
ing. Magazines today are giving more and 
more space to articles. Your short stories 
and novel can be your gamble for fame and 
fortune. 
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A good, modern library is a “must” for 
the fictioneer who often feels himself 
plagued from within to write about some- 
thing he doesn’t know anything about! 
And have you ever tried to find something 
you needed badly, in a hick town library? 
Ah! 

So if you decide to get out into the coun- 
try and onto the land for your subsidy 
“writing” farm, don’t go up to the top of 
“hill-billy mountains” or into a cave on 
the upper Michigan peninsula like a her- 
mit . . . or would you rather be a mule? 
Stick around where there are people. You'll 
need them to learn about more convincing 
fiction people. 

If you can not find an agreeable spot 
near a university or college your next best 
bet is a State capitol. There’s always plenty 
going on when the legislature meets. Quite 
often, fireworks out of season. There’s many 
a good contact to be made among these 
Make it a point to 
meet your local senator. They are all ex- 
cellent One of them might 
well make your fortune. 

If you can find a combination of both a 
college town and a state capitol, then you 
really have something. If you can write at 
all you will write better, it’s my guess, un- 
der the 
for “material.” 

Another “tip” is to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of your Sheriff Not that you may get 
caught running a “still” down on the 
branch, but you may want to write up a 
county murder for the true detective mags 
at 2c a word. (See back copies of WD for 
the correct procedure.) You are not on 
your “writing” farm for your health, par- 
ticularly. Anything is grist for your mill. 
Don’t try to become a “specialist” over- 
night. Variety and pace give you a better 
foundation as a writer. Greater facility 
later on. 


legislators, so-called. 


“cc 33 
characters. 


stimuli of all these opportunities 
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From experience I’d say it is a better 
practice to rent before you buy. You can 
learn a great deal about the actual climate, 
not what the almanac says; about your 
neighbors and they will have an influence 
on your life whether you think so or not; 
about the water in the well (it may develop 
a taste’ of sulphur to beat hell) and you 
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may be unpleasantly surprised the way 
highway traffic dins through your study 
windows when you thought a hundred 
yards away would be far enough for peace 
and quiet. 

Here in Piedmont, North Carolina, a 
house is for rent not far from our place, 
for $100 a year with all the wood you can 
use for fuel, to boot! Fair enough for a 
beginning writer? There are thousands of 
likely spots throughout the nation, just as 
reasonable. Our grocery bill (only 3 of us) 
averages less than $25 a month, honest. 
Sure we have a garden. Two of them, One 
in the Spring, another in the Fall. A flock 
of hens for eggs that would cost us 70c a 
dozen right now in town. 

In addition, we have a swell, fat pig 
named Joe. Why, I don’t know because 
she’s not a Joe. She is as tame as a cat and 
I know it’s going to be tough to butcher 
her, just like the one last year. But 300 
pounds of hams, bacon and sausage that 
you know grew right, are mighty comfort- 
ing things to have in the smoke house and 
how about 75 or 85 pounds of lard, all 
without “points”? It takes but five min- 
utes twice a day for Joe. Once in awhile 
you'll need the exercise of going down to 
the pine thicket to rake “straw.” You'll 
put it in the porker’s pen for a warm, dry 
bed instead of buying expensive peat moss, 
shavings or wheat straw. While you are 
“raking” under the pines, like as not, you’ll 
uncover a plot as pleasant and fresh as the 
odor of the pines themselves. 

O you’ve moved to the country . . . near 

a university city. You are renting a 
place to “see how you like it”. You have 
enough money to last six months after tak- 
ing care of the life insurance premiums, the 
3c a day hospitalization plan and to buy 
enough fill-in Christmas cards to suffice, 
after you count the ones you have left over 
from last year. 

Now you may ask, what do I do now, 
besides collect rejection slips? Raise pigeons? 
I must earn the fifty or sixty dollars a 
month I need to keep going! I must do 
something to earn money on the land! 

Listen. Why did you move before you 
were advanced enough to earn fifty dollars 
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a month at free-lancing? That was bad. 
How do you know you can write to sell un- 
less you have sold? Not just a story but 

dozen or more. No. This is the toug 
of any program to “swing” a subsidy writ- 


ing farm. You must have sold enough 


h part 


wordage to have convinced your most quiz- 
zical self besides the editors, before you can 
afford to quit a good, b: 
and move, even to a fifty-dollar a month 
overhead! 

Here’s what you CAN do besides writing 
to earn those groceries and still have plenty 


d or indifferent job 


1 


of time to collect rejection slips from th 
slicks or whatnot. 

Take your pick and then fina out all you 
can about the subject before you spenc 
one of Madame Ross’ confusing pennies 
There’s hardly room in this piece to elabo- 
rate on these low-cost and more or less off- 
trail, agricultural pursuits. But all of them 
have proved successful 
others. They can be for you... . a subsidy 
to keep you writing and 


| even 


money-makers fo 


improving as you 
go along. 

Bees. Peace-time use of honey is enorm- 
ous, more so now with sugar rationed. Bees- 
wax, a by-product of extracted honey 
Peacetime use from grafting wax to lip-stick 
Our normal domestic output 


about four million pounds, but only half 


compounds. 


enough for our needs and our former 
sources abroad ha 
takes but little time. The most profit from 
honey would be to sell it at retail with your 
Chex k at your 
grocers’ on the price of a 3-pound can! 
John Brittian of Van Meter, Iowa, in the 


long ago 


ve dried up. Bee-keeping 
own neat label on the ries 


when sugar was first rationed, 
made bee-hives out of empty nail kegs for 
himself and four neighbors; placed them in 
woodlots. Wild bees found them. as 
planned. Iowa, the greatest honey state 

Herbs. If interested send for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 663, titled Drug Plants under 
Cultivation. Write Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Department of Agriculture, Wash., 
D. C. Send along five cents in stamps. 
bulletin may give you further ideas. If you 
go into any of this off-trail farming, make 
money writing about it. Depending on the 
ingenuity of your new angle, you can make 
quite a sum! 
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Belonging to the herb family 
mint. Menthol, the stuff 


a cold, 


pepper- 
that cools your 
can be e€x- 


throat wnen you Navi 


tracted from the American-grown oil of 


peppermint. Grows well in Indiana and 
Michigan, also on the West Coast. 
Sage. You harvest the first leaves sixty 


days after you plant. Sage grows well in 
almost any garden soil. It is a hardy peren- 
nial of the mint family and the crop in- 
creases each year for five or six years. 
Belladonna—used in medicine. Makes 
good money for growers in Wisconsin. 
Safflower, for its oil. Grows well in Caii- 
* Mexico, Texas and Montana. 
ceases 1, the well-known death ele- 
ment in fly sprays, formerly obtained mainly 
from Japan and from Kenya in East Africa. 
Colorado once conducted pyrethrum ex- 


periments and some has been produced in 


Pennsylvania. Write agriculture depart- 
ments if preliminary checking proves of 
interest 


Devil’s shoestring (grows wild in the 
South). Some strains contain as much as 
t% rotenone, a poison used extensively in 
k ig livestock and crops. 
Last year we imported 642 million pounds 
from Latin America. Planted in Alabama 


and tended like other row crops, plants 


illing insects attackir 


produced from 1 
the dry material per acre. 

Speaking of flowers—Buck Bemis, fore- 
man in Department Six at North Ameri- 
can, which assembles Mustang fighters, has 
something. Buck raises orchids in his spare 
time and sells his 


200 to 2,000 pounds of 


common trianae to a 
flower shop. In turn, these orchids are 
old at retail for $50 a dozen! If Buck was 
a beginning writer he could write all day 
while the orchids unfolded their magical, 
delicate selves into a flying carpet that 
could carry him above the roars of the 
butcher, the baker and the grocer demand- 

their | Back files of horti- 
wholesale florists will 

follow if you like 
this kind of subsidy for your writing. 


12 ills be paid. 


cultural journals and 
give you some paths 


We have planted half an acre of gar- 
denia bushes. They are called by their 
true name, Cape Jessamine. 
these beautiful flowers here. 
use apparently, is for funerals, 


No one wears 
Their only 


when they 
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heap the grave high with them! In North- 
ern cities the short-stemmed gardenia sells 
for a quarter apiece. A corsage of long- 
stemmed gardenias will set you back at least 
eight or ten bucks. The three old bushes 
outside our bedroom windows each had 
over 400 blooms on them this year between 
June and August! 
balance your writing budg« 
with care, anywhere the temperature stays 
above zero, if protected by mulching in 


Try some of these to 
‘t. They'll grow 


winter. 

If you want a thrilling evening, get som: 
books on chemurgy, at your public library. 
These, more than I could ever do, will give 
you many fresh ideas on how to make a 
living on the land besides growing corn, 
cotton and tobacco. 


Pigeons are easy to raise. That’s what 
the Government says, not my words. You 
should have at least a thousand dollars for 
initial breeding stock and buildings. You 
already have our experience with White 
Kings. If interested, write Elmer C. Rice, 
Melrose, Mass. He founded the squab in- 
dustry in 1900. Is still at it. He sells good 
breeding stock. 
By the way, before I forget it. If you 
have a stream on your place, investigate 
It whole- 
sales for from 8c to 10c a small bunch. 
Contact the chef of your local hotel. He 
may buy a hundred dollars worth a month. 
Cress growing is not favorable everywhere. 
You may be in a wonderful spot for it. Find 
out. While 
around. There’s a story there, pal. The 
small hotel to whom we sell our squabs, 
sold $17,000 worth of FOOD in the month 
of September! The chef stated and showed 
me the typewritten reports that go out to 
the president of the chain, that he does not 
net less than fifty percent on his food! This 
particular chef has been all over the world. 
Worked in Rio, Paris, Barcelona, etc. You 
guessed it. About $125 flowed into the 
writing coffers from our friend the chef. 
The chef, you know, in these smaller hotels, 
does all the buying. Stewards in the big 
ones like the Waldorf, but, the bigger they 
are the harder they fall. Make believe 
you’re a reporter, barge in and start talk- 
ing. Then, let him talk. Busiest days for 


the possibilities of water cress. 


you’re in to see the chef, look 
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chefs are the latter part of the week. Busi- 
est hours just prior to lunch and dinner 
time. 

Rabbits. For fur and fun—and meat. 
They can be dandy money-makers on a 
subsidy “writing” farm. You should have 
patience for the details of animal hus- 
bandry. White rabbits are best for the dual 
purpose. Hospitals and commercial labora- 
tories buy rabbits by the hundred thousand 
at anywhere from 75c to $1.25 each. They 
also use millions of guinea pigs and white 
rats. Any of these projects will earn one 
hundred percent on the money invested 
the first year, providing you line up your 
sales outlet before you raise a single rabbit 
or guinea pig. Meet the lab. technician of 
any large hospital. Go to more than one. 
Check city directories for commercial medi- 
cal labs. Tell them what you plan to do. 
There may be an excellent. chance; there 
may be none at all. Be sure to get a story 
while you are there! Rabbits and guinea 
pigs take little away from your writing time. 
When you have put in your writing appren- 
ticeship and are well on your way, the proj- 
ect can be liquidated very easily, and with 
little or no loss. 

Someday there’ll be an article in Fortune 
magazine about angora fur rabbits just like 
there was one about the Fromm Bros. of 
Wisconsin who have made a fortune with 
silver fox. Someone in California can take 

stab at it. That’s the center of the in- 
dustry. 

A new, pocket-size magazine, Your Farm, 
published by Service Publications, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl., will give 
you plenty of up-to-the-minute thoughts on 
farming and how-to-do-it articles. They 
reprint the best from agricultural and farm 
management journals. Read, if you will, 
the interesting article in the October num- 
ber about the miniature dairy with goats. 
Remember that hospitals use penty of rich 
goat millk at 25c to 30c a quart for their 
convalescing patients! You were going to 
the hospital anyway to check on their needs 
for lab. rabbits. While you’re on the spot, 
inquire about the goat milk situation. You 
may have a chance to skim some cream 
there. Only in goat’s milk the cream does 
not rise to the surface; it’s homogenized 
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within the milk itself in tiny globules. You’d 
have to use a high-spe ed st parator, 

And that’s what you 
this article. There are, of 
other things that could be 
has been given, I’m sure, to 


may need to do with 


course, SO many 


told but enough 
stir the interest 
es 


wisn to get rid Ol 


of those who really 
roll-i 
set himself regular hi 


pay- 
farm and 


tis. To get out on a subsidy 


urs for 
typewriter. 

The country should give you a 
look and the needed time to 
you are fresh and rested for it. 
do not have a 


1 


method, a way, a little 


busi- 


ness on that farm to bring in the necessary 
groceries, you will begin to “press” in you 


You and 
like you were trying to lay an egg. More 
than likely that’s what y 


writing. strain grunt, mentally, 


u'll do, in you 
story plot or have your characters doing it 
for you. 

To write well, generally speaking, is to 
write under the pressure of your own steam, 
not from the 
that must be met at the end of the 
with THIS story. 

Writing can be 
golf. When you begin “pressing” with you 
drives, nore than likely hook, or slice 
into the rough or just dribble the ball in 
front of the tee for a dozen miserable yards 


“pressing” of outside debts 


came ol 


likened to a 


you 


To get distance, accuracy and power, be- 


come less tense. Concentrate, ves. Hold 


work at the 


fresh out- 
write when 


But, if you 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


firm, yes. But don’t try to whale the ding 
cover off the ball because you 


ply HAVE to do it or lose 


match. You won’t lose 


feel you sim- 
, | 7 : 

the hole and the 
out on your subsidy 
writing farm if you have the confidence and 
s behind you. 


f 


. é‘ 
experience of a dozen sal 


If you are children, 
; 


better consult the missus and the kids. See 
that they agree thoroly tl 


plans. 


I 
on your side 


subsidy If they do, you have luck 


to start. I was lucky. My wife 


was raised in the country the same as I was 


ind we know many of the answers that are 


slow to come to the city-bred out in the 


country. Canning vegetables and making 


] ] . : 
iy and preserves 1s I 
P i 


folk Many city 


jel 10t confined to coun- 
wives do this, too, if 
saves them money. 

don’t agree, 


then either give 
you can “‘sell her’ later, 


rr give up the wife, and get another one. 
Ain’t it hell tho, that we “gotta” write and 
1 


as easily divorced as 


a wife or husband? Heck, I may have to 


go to Reno myself! 


“Don’t let him kid you,” says my wife, 
“I do most of the work on those pigeons 


anyway! Sit back down in that chair, Jim 


Robinson, and finish that juvenile book you 


10uld have completed last month, or I go 
4 me) 199 
o weno: 


There vou are friends come and see 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 





By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


NOTHER cut in paper allotments is 

a possibility for this spring unless 

the nut cracker suite on the western 

front changes all. So publishers are hold- 

ing back on most of the announcements 
they were promising not long ago. 

Editors are praying for clairvoyance in 
order to know what war and home-front 
situations will interest Mr. and Mrs. Pub- 
lic six months from now. Lacking this, 
they are buying as close to schedule as 
possible. Or they ask for “timeless” plots, 
or ones which can be edited to fit unfore- 
seen changes. 

The Rex Stout Mystery Quarterly is one 
of the new publications definitely an- 
nounced. The editor is the well-known 
detective story writer, creator of Nero Wolf, 
Rex Stout. He will contribute editorial 
comment and stories—probably some new 
mystery stories. But the intention is to 
stress the work of new authors of mystery, 
crime, and horror fiction. For the present 
the magazine will appear four times a year, 
the first issue due about the time you read 
this. It will sell for a quarter and contain 
about 160 pages. Louis Greenfield is Man- 
aging Editor. Avon Book Company is put- 
ting out the magazine. And the address is 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19. 

The Avon Book Company, formerly at 
432 Fourth Avenue, has moved its books, 
magazines, and reprint business all up to 
that new address, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. This is the Fischer Build- 
ing (of the well-known music company), 
in the same block with Liberty’s new build- 
ing. Avon’s other publications include 
the New Avon Library, Murder Mystery 
Monthly, and the Avon Modern Short 
Story Monthly—all selling for 25 cents on 
newsstands. 

It looks like a trend of publishers’ toward 
57th Street. The Hearst Building has long 
been over at Eighth Avenue, And now 
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Look Magazine has taken over a large 


block of office space at 711 Fifth Avenue 

near 56th Street). The building will be 
renamed the Look Building and will serve 
as eastern headquarters for Cowles Maga- 
zines, Inc., publisher of Look and director 
of other enterprises. As soon as war con- 
ditions allow alterations to be completed, 
Look will move up the avenue. For the 
present, continue to address this magazine 
at 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Lionel White and Hy Chesler, publishers 
of World magazine, are getting out a new 
fact-detective publication. The title is 
Crime World Detective. The first issue 
will be dated May, and is promised for 
April distribution. Mr. White will edit. 
Current stories are preferred. However, 
there is no taboo on older stories, pro- 
vided they have not been used overly 
much and so have not lost reader-interest. 
Lengths run to about 5,000 words. Pic- 
tures for illustration are important. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance for text; two 
and a half cents per word, possibly more 
for extra good material. Pictures rate $2.50 
apiece, with checks on publication. Be 
sure to query the editor first regarding the 
case you have in mind. This avoids dupli- 
cation of material already bought or cases 
too often written up in the estimation of 
the editor. The magazine is expected to 
be a bi-monthly. Address queries and 
manuscripts to Crime World Detective, 19 
West 44th Street, New York 18. 

Enjoy Yourself, the pocket-size amuse- 
ment book, is now being put on a quarterly 
basis by Publishers Promotion Company at 
22 West 48th Street, New York 19. Both 
original and reprint material is used. This 
consists of all sorts of games, puzzles, quiz- 
zes, etc. Some are illustrated, others not. 
Most of the material is by the staff. Pay 
for outside contributions is reported to be 
low. Better query by mail first. The editor, 
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Dorothy Sara, does not seem to have any 


regular office hour 

Airways is the title of a series of travel- 
ers’ guides being published by Henry Pub- 
lishing Company, who also put out $ 
ways. These new booklets are distributed 
gratis to air travelers. They tell what t 
see and do in varicus air terminal citi 





and are entirely it 
Billboard, is 


formerly of editor. 


th Ad- 

dress: 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
iat THOUGH the fiction department of 
iberty is well ensconced in the new 

57th oo “allies 37 West 57th, New York 
19), the rest of the staff will not move yy 
there until early in March when remodel- 
ing of the new offices is completed. Ad- 


dress them for another month at the old 
office in the Bartholomew Building, 21 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


An important change of st ha 
Hotlines. ifs 


taken place. Edward ha 
been made executive editor of Liberty. His 
former place as article editor is now filled 
by \V 8 Rae. But this is likely to mak 


according 
works pretty 
editor, Edward 


liffe srence in re quire ments, 
The staff 


with the 


little 
to Mr. Hutchings 
much 
Maher. 

Articles Liberty tend to 
shorter now, with 3,000 
The magazine is pretty w . S¢ 


as 


a group, 


run a littl 
neth 


for 
words top le 
‘t on all wat 
, 
imbper 
x thi 
schedule is 


subjects, as it has a considerable nu 
of correspondents and writers handling 
sort of material The 
less tight rehabilitation And 
the editors are definitely interested in sub 
jects pertaining to the home front. They 
have used material on the black market in 
babies, of 
what the home folks ire 
money, f the 
race prejudice—to give 
what may be included in home-front prob- 


directly. 


on articles. 


a world bureau missing persons, 


doing with their 
returning 


problems of veteran, 


a few examples of 


lems. More along that general line can 
be used. 

The editors of Liberty want at least one 
personality article per issue. These are 
most often on big Hollywood or radio 
persons. Occasionally, they use articles on 
Broadway personalities, Washington big- 
names, and—less often—business person- 
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uities Of national importance. fry 
I y 





don’t seem to belong in this 1 eerie week. 
ly. Fillers and short, light verse are used 
in the back of the book. Better study re- 
cent issues to get a clear picture of what 
vill sell. The poems run to humorous 
subjects, and are four lines in length most- 

or not 1 more. Rates of payment 

ry be better than in the past. 
Good rates { ) nd articles. And 
new writers ar jus s welcome as estab- 
lished names. A good many checks have 
gone out to new contributors during this 
past year. So tl writer with some- 
thing definite to say can feel assured that 
his manuscripts 1 ive caretul considera- 
tion. Fillers pay about $5; quatrains $10, 
with better for longe1 poems. Liberty is 


Laurence 





11SO rket lor cartoons. 

Larier, a cartoonist of experience himself, 
handles this departmen t. He interviews all 
comers on dn sday it East 42nd 


Street. Good rates. 
Edna R. Bennett, 
a W. §. 1 
staff of Look ae Her place 
been filled by Ec Iward Fales, formerly man- 
U. S. Camera is a 
general interest to people 


formerly m 


editor has joined 


mera, 


who are interested in photography. The 
front cover is your choice of four pin-ups. 
It is not a trade paper, and does not em- 


phasize how to take or print pictures. But 





it does appeal to active photographers. 
Picture a photographic angle 
fill most azin¢ 

us now issues 9 times per 
ear in la flat format. Though much 
of the material comes from picture agen- 
cies, publicity bureaus, or government serv- 
ices, the editor is interested in seeing un- 


sual pictures sent in by any photographers. 
of payment is $25 a page. 
Tom 

420 


The regular rate 
litor bring $5 each. 
Editor. Address: 
New York 17. 


Pictures to the ec 
J. Maloney is the 


Lexington Avenue, 


Camera Comics is a new magazine 
brought out by the same people. This is a 


bi-monthly, featuring a 16-page rotograv- 
f stories in the middle. Miss 
this magazine. 


New York 


ure section « 
Madeline Lz 
Also at 420 Lexington 
iy; 


umelle handles 


Avenue, 
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Five Novels (Dell) is now being edited 
by Mrs. Kathleen Rafferty. She takes the 
position long held by Florence McChesney. 
Miss McChesney died very suddenly on 
December 8th, and will be greatly missed 
by the many editors and writers with whom 
she has worked, both at Dell and at th 
old Clayton Publications. 


Mrs. Rafferty plans no special changes 
on Five Novels. This is the lone pulp 
magazine in the Dell setup, a quarterly. 
Stories may run from 15,000 to 20,000 
words. But 18,000 is the best average 
Payment is made on acceptance, at a cent 
and a quarter per word. Address: 149 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


Kathleen Rafferty also edits Dell’s thre 
Crossword puzzle magazines, all quarter- 
lies. These are: Pocket Crossword Puzzles 
—digest size, about 100 pages. Official 
Crossword Puzzle 5, in large size. Crossword 
Puzzles, in pulp size. All three have the 
same general makeup and _ requirements. 
A special need is for Minute Mysteries of 
one or two printed page-lengths. Also for 
really good short articles about puzzles 
any subject which has a definite connectior 
with puzzles of any kind. Style should 
be snappy and sparkling. Better look at 
the magazines to see what has been used. 
There is no set rate of payment; usually 
$5 to $10 per printed page. This is a 
very definite market for brief mysteries 
and for articles having to do with puzzles. 
The magazines offer less market for puzzles 
because standards are high, and the editors 
find, to their regret, that the casual puzzle 
maker does not have sufficient technical 
excellence. Address: 149 Madison Avenue, 


New York 16. 


News Story and Booktab has moved its 
editorial offices to 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. This was formerly at 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. Herbert 


Moore is editor and publisher. 


The War Doctor, under the editorship of 
Frank W. Murphy, has been discontinued. 
It was located at 41 East 42nd Street. The 
title has been bought in by David Dubow, 
who is considering starting it up again. 
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TREET & SMITH’S Pic is still without 

a definitely appointed editor. The mag- 
azine continues, however, to appear twice a 
month. Editorial work is carried on by the 
two associate editors, Horace Coon and 
Millicent Anne Barr. Carlton Brown Ieft 
Helen Walsh is 


production editor. Emphasis is on enter- 


recently for free-lance. 


tainment, with a few serious pieces. The 
editors are always looking for leads of the 
These may 
cover a wide range of subjects which hav 
some tie-up with the news; though never 
based on news since the staff must work 
eight weeks ahead of date. Controversial 
pieces seldom fit in here. No fiction is used. 
Articles do not have to be illustrated, since 
the editors usually have good sources for 
pictures. And all pictures must be tech- 
nically excellent. Sports stories are bought 
at times, usually ones based on a personality 
important in the sport world. Light, humor- 
ous things, if not corny, sell here. But they 
are hard to get. No fact detective articles 
are bought in the general market. 


type seen in the magazine. 


Lengths of articles for Pic may run to 
2,000 words if the subject is important. 
However, 1,500 words is a better top length 
to stop at. Payment is according to value; 
usually $100 or $150 for two to three 
printed pages, unless the author’s name has 
special value. ‘Checks go out shortly after 
acceptance. Address for Pic: 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 


Both True Comics and True Aviation 
Picture-Stories are looking for text stories 
for boys of ten to sixteen years of age, ac- 
cording to their editor, Harold C. Field. 
These may be stories of adventure, detec- 
tion, sports, aviation, etc. They must not 
be too sensational; must include no torture, 
kidnapping, or such nightmare incidents. 
Details must be accurate and convincing. 
But stories need not be true. (The true 
material is admirably handled in the com- 
ics sections of both magazines.) Lengths 
should keep within 1,200 to 1,500 words. 
The minimum rate of pay is about $35 per 
story, on acceptance. These are both pub- 
lications of Parents’ Institute, at 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York 17. 
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Miss Daisy Bacon has increased the 
lengths of stories which she can consider 
now for her three Street & Smith month- 
lies. Love Story Magazine can use stories 
now up to 7,000 words. This market is also 
open to the usual shorter lengths; about 
2,000 words and up. But for the present, 
no serials are and the files are 
flooded with poetry. Address: 122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 


also iS 


wanted, 


Romantic Range the 
shorter lengths, from 2,500 words up to as 
high as 8,000 words now. Most of the 
stories used here are of the modern West, 
but occasionally something set in the Old 
West also fits in. The romance should fol- 
low the heroine, as a general rule, though 
not necessarily. And the romance is the im- 
portant part of the plot, with little gun- 
play or masculine action. 

The market for detective 
more limited, as Miss Bacon tells me that 
a great deal of excellent material is coming 
in. The best length at present is 4,000 to 
5,000 words. Detective Story Magazine 
also uses novels to 20,000 words; novelets 
of 10,000 and 12,000 words, and occasional 
short-shorts. This magazine was among the 
first to put out the special Overseas Edi- 
tion for men in the armed services. 


open to 


material is 


The three magazines above, edited by 
Miss Bacon, all pay a minimum rate of a 
cent a word with quite a bit of “up” for 
established writers. This is on acceptance. 
Address: Street & Smith, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

The chief reason for rejections of stories 
submitted to Western Story Magazine 
(Street & Smith) is lack of plot. The edi- 
tor, John Burr, says that a mere incident 
does not make a story. He wants real story 
value. He’s in search of new ideas and 
more variety of story for the magazine, too. 
Twelve thousand words is his top length 
now. He also uses novelets of about 8,000 
or 8,500 words, shorts up to 5,000 words, 
and is interested in short-shorts. Payment 
is at good rates, on acceptance. Fiction is 
serious. To add the light touch, he buys 
cartoons of light verse—all on Western sub- 
jects. Cartoons should be done in black 
and white line technique. Rates vary on 
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these, according to value. Verse may be 
either quatrains or a bit longer, with a hu- 
morous twist; or they may be long, cowboy 
poems with a cowboy song rhythm and may 
run to about 32 lines. These pay 25 cents 
a line. But they must all have a story 
thread. No descriptions of the beauties of 
the West. And all material for Western 
Story should fit the Old West. No Dudes 


in these pages! 


OSE WYN is eager to develop some 

new writers for her confession monthly, 
Secrets, and for her four romantic bi- 
monthlies: Love Fiction, Ten Story Love, 
Complete Love, and Variety Love. On all 
these magazines, reports and checks are 
very fast. For the confession stories, rates 
paid are up to two and a half cents per 
word. On the love magazines, pay is a 
cent a word and up. Study the magazines 
before submitting material. These stories 
are faster moving, more colorfully plotted 
than some in the field. Short poems also 
sell here, and fillers and short articles of 
the self-help and inspirational types. These 
magazines belong to the Ace Group at 
67 West 44th Street, New York 18. 

West Peterson tells me that he needs 
good copy for his two fact-detective month- 
lies: Inside Detective and Front Page De- 
tective. Stories should run around _ 5,000 
words, with a good selection of pictures for 
illustration. But requirements and specifi- 
cations remain the same as in the past. 
Payment for stories is from two cents up to 
as much as five cents a word for outstand- 
ing by-lines and material. Pictures are $3 
each. Both are paid for on acceptance. 
Some filler material can always be consid- 
ered, too. This should be authoritative and 
unusual information with regard to crime; 
occasionally, humorous. These are Dell 
publications; 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. 

The Shadow and Doc Savage (Street & 
Smith) both offer a steady but small open 
market for material. Stories must be well 
written and fast moving. There are no 
taboos here. The Shadow uses any sort of 
detective story, preferably non-formula. It 
also can use personal experiences to 500 
words for its special department: “My 
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Strangest Experience.” These pay $5 each. 
Any locale is okay for Doc Savage stories. 
Both magazines use shorts from 2,000 to 
7,900 words only; the lead novels are all 
written to order. Payment is a cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. Editor: B. Ros- 
mond. Address: 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

Black Widow Thrillers is a new series 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. These appear 
in pocket format, at $1.75, the first pub- 
lished January 15th. The first numbers are 
all reprints of three great murder-mystery 
and spy-story writers of our time: Dashiell 
Hammett, Raymond Chandler, and Eric 
Ambler. But the publishers expect to add 
others in later volumes. 

Constance Smith, former fiction editor 
of McCall’s, is in charge of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s 1945 Annual Novel Award 
contest. Elizabeth Goudge won the 744 
contest with Green Dolphin Street. 

The Grosset & Dunlap sale has been 
completed, with the election of officers 
and of a controlling board which includes 
representatives of each of the firms buying 
in: Harper’s, Random House, Little Brown, 
Scribner’s, and Book-of-the-Month Club. 
They have issued a statement as to the fu- 
ture policy of Grosset & Dunlap: 

“The business will be conducted as an 
entirely independent enterprise. It is inter- 
ested in acquiring reprint rights from all 
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publishers. The participating firms’ own 
staffs and programs are not affected. They 
will continue to sell reprint rights to vari- 
ous houses, other than Grosset & Dunlap. 
Although important changes and expansion 
are planned for the organized firm, no at- 
tempt will be made to effect them all at 
once. The business is today at the highest 
level of its history. It is selling every book 
possible under existing paper restrictions. 
Momentous improvements planned for the 
selection, manufacture, and distribution of 
Grosset & Dunlap books will manifest 
themselves gradually.” Grosset & Dunlap 
continues its offices at 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10. 

The first book club to be formed by a 
labor union has recently been announced. 
This is the Labor Book Club, Inc., estab- 
lished by The United Automobile Workers 
of America. There are 800 locals of this 
union. Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue (New York 16) have been 
retained as consultant and adviser on tech- 
nical and professional matters in the club’s 
activities. The plan is to provide auto and 
aircraft workers and their families with 
books of all types. These will cost under 
$1.00; most of them selling to club mem- 
bers at 79 cents. Six titles per year is the 
present aim, with the first title announced 
in January. William H. Levitt is the edu- 
cational director of the union and respon- 
sible for the operation of the club. 





By JOSEPH 


OU want to be a writer, a 
honest-to-God writer, and you spend 


serious 


leisure hours at the hard job of 
writing. And then what happens? You 
send out your stories to all the big maga- 
zines and every one of your stories comes 
back. Not because the stories weren’t a 
good; not that at all. It’s just that y 
stories don’t tickle adolescent hearts and 
brains. Sometimes an editor will tell you 


so. “Off trail,” he'll say. or, “Too radical 
for our 
friends will cancel their 


readers,” or, “Our sewing ci 


subscriy 





You wonder at all this good writing go- 
7 


ing to waste and you wonder how many 





more writers like you are becoming di 


couraged because there doesn’t seem to be 


an understanding audience, an intelligent 
literary audience. Some of vour friends 
want to be writers too, and one evening 


you get your friends together and you start 
talking about writing. 
sion, you and your friends decide that the 
are no really excellent literary critics, .and 


During this discus- 


that there are only one or two really good 
literary magazines. The 


world needs some new blood, and you and 


literary magazin 


your friends have just the right kind 


blood. 
There is only one thing to do, of cours« 
your little group is going to publish a lit 
erary magazine. 
What a thought! Your little 
group is going to publish a literary maga 


beautiful 
zine. You take charge because it was reall\ 
your idea, and right away you set the works 
in motion. George knows something about 
printing. so he’ll find out all about printing 
prices. Kenneth 
agency, and he’ll 
of getting publicity for the magazine, Har- 


works in an advertising 


figure out all the ways 


way, and he once talked to John Steinbeck, 
so he would send letters to writers. asking 


Whoosh!-- Went the Little Magazine 
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MOSKOVITZ 


You 


good stories on hand, in case you don’t have 


for material. and Harold have some 


enough outside material. 


You decide that your magazine will have 





no taboos, that it will preach no isms, and 
that you will int only sincere, unadul- 
terated, honest rature 

You whip your best stories into shape, 


i You’ve 
eood name for the magazine, 
’t wait to get started on 


} ] . - : , 
ind you Cail anotner meeting. 
thought of a 


too, and you can 


tne nrst issue 
At the meeting, you find there are some 


stiff problems to solve before you can get 
that the lowest 
got was $75 for 500 
Kenneth 
razines won’t give you 


started. George reports 


estimate ne 


yrinting 


magazine. 





copl ‘S 
I 
says tnat writers mag 

li until printed at 


publicity | least one issue, 
1] 


and nobody will advertise in a magazine 
that doesn’t have a large circulation. Har- 
old reads letters from five well-known 


They all say about the same thing: 


I wish you luck with your magazine 


I’m sorrv I don’t have anything on hand 
now ... I’m busy right now working on 


xt novel. 

The editor of Wrirer’s Dicest refuses 
and chagrined and tell 
blandly, that you have 


you are 
him so. He replies, 
no printed stationery, no envelopes and 
that he knows nothing about the character 
or publishing experience of any one of you; 
lifting stamps from free lance 
business he isn’t aiming 


writers is a good 


to encourage. If you publish three issues 
on time, he says, you’ll be a fellow traveler 
and free publicity is yours. 

Things 
1aven’t lost 
start talking about what to call the 
magazine. “Forse,” 
gest. No, George says, how about “Clay.” 
Everybody starts pitching in a few names, 


9 1 


don 1O Vk SO 


but 
your enthusiasm, and 


rosy, you 
any ol 
you 


about you sug- 
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Trends, Prelude, New Writing, New Liter- 
ature, The Lantern, The Lamppost, Fire- 
plug, Seeds, Mutations . . . these and 
hundred other names are weighed and 
discarded. After a while you run out of 
ames. George decides he likes “Pastures” 
best. Kenneth likes “Vision,” Harold likes 
“Tempest,” and you still stick to “Forge.” 
Finally George says Forge isn’t such a 
bad name, and Kenneth and Harold a 
tired of thinking of names and they sz 
Okay, let’s call it Forge. 


Your magazine has a name now, and 


re 


\ 


you get down to business. How much are 
- soing to charge for the magazine, you 
ask? Kenneth thinks it should sell for 
quarter. Harold says No, ten cents is better, 
then we can sell three times as many copies. 
There is a lot of talk and argument and 
finally it is decided that twenty cents is a 
nice price. 

The big problem, of course, is money, 
and you get down to that last. You talk 
about all the ways of getting money, and 
George takes out a pencil and starts writ- 
ing the ways down, and when you run out 
of ideas for getting money, George suggests 
that each fellow appoint himself a com- 
mittee of one to follow up a certain idea. 
Harold appoints himself to look for “an- 
gels,’ Kenneth is going to try to get adver- 
tising from some of the book stores, restau- 
rants, and publishers, George is going to 
work out plans for some kind of party or 
affair, and you are going to work on sub- 
scriptions. 

Not one of the committees succeeds in 
getting money for the first issue of Forge, 
so it is decided to pitch in and pay the 
printer out of your own pockets, Each 
fellow contributes $5 and you figure the 
rest will come in after the magazine is 
printed. After all, you can’t sell a maga- 
zine until it’s printed, and the only way 
to print the first issue is to have the group 
chip in. 


About a month later, you get together 
enough material for the first issue. There 
are three stories: one of yours, one of 
Harold’s, and one by a fairly well-known 
writer from out West. There are also sev- 
eral poems, book reviews, and an editorial 
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explaining the purpose of the magazine. 
You bring all the material to the printer 
and you give him $20 as a down payment. 

As soon as you get the proofs from the 
printer, you call the staff and arrange for 
a meeting at your house. George, Kenneth, 
Harold, and Sam, a friend of George’s 
come to the meeting, George has his cam- 
era with a flash bulb attachment, to record 
for posterity this auspicious event, and 
after everybody is seated within a suitable 
camera range, and handed galley proofs to 
correct, Sam catches the group in a posed 
editorial mood, and snaps the picture. The 
flash bulb catches everybody unawares, and 
each one is sure he won’t come out well in 
the picture. Then everybody takes a turn 
at looking quickly through the proofs and 
Kenneth thinks 
the issue is swell, but that there isn’t enough 


making some comment. 


in it, and everybody agrees, except that 
Harold can’t see now why he gave his ap- 
proval to one of the poems. A discussion 
of other literary magazines and the junk 
that they sometimes publish, follows. 

As the discussion goes on, the feeling 
grows on all of you that this little magazine 
is going to be important, that it is going 
to grow into one of the best literary maga- 
zines in the country. With proper backing, 
it could no doubt be the best. 

George looks through your bookcase and 
notes some of the fine books you have there. 
Harold picks up a copy of “War and 
Peace,” and thumbs through it. He stops 
the discussion to show everybody an ex- 
ample of good writing. After he reads the 
passage he has selected, he closes the book 
and sighs. 

Soon the talk begins to stray, and you 
are all talking about Women. You look at 
the clock and announce that it is much 
later than you thought. Kenneth says that 
he has to be up early the next day, and the 
others want to get to bed, too. 

After everybody leaves, you suddenly 
realize that the proofs have not been cor- 
rected. You go over the proofs yourself 
the next day. 

At last the magazine gets printed. You 
are at the printer’s and you are holding a 
copy of the magazine, the first issue of 
Forge, a new name in the literary world. 
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The magazine is very thin, but the cove 
is attractive, and decide it’s a nice 
little job. You have already explained to 
the printer that you would pay the rest o! 
the bill in two weeks, as money would start 
coming in as soon as the 

The printer understands 
with as many copies of the magazine 


you 


magazine got out. 


and you leave 


you can carry, and tell the printer you'll 
be back for the rest later. 

Another meeting. The 
presented to the group, and methods of 
distribution and selling subscriptions are 
discussed. You all look proudly at your 
names in the list of editors, and decide 


magazines are 


you 
are going to do your best to make the 
magazine successful. Plans are made for 
distributing copies to newsstands and book- 
stores, for gaining the interest of college 
literature classes, and for getting publicity 
in various ways. Before the meeting breaks 
up, everybody agrees to take, and be re- 
sponsible for, at least 25 copies of the mag- 
azine. 

The next day you spend your lunch 
hour visiting as many bookstores as you 
You show the manager your maga- 


and 


can. 
zine and explain that it’s important 
the only one of its kind put out in the city, 
and you hint that it’s his duty, his personal 
responsibility to the cause of literature, to 
carry some copies of Forge in stock. In 
each case, your audience is surprisingly un- 
impressed, but one kind storekeeper allows 
you to leave five copies of the magazine on 
a consignment basis. 

During the next few days, you push off 
ten more copies on friends and relatives, 
but they act as if you were selling them 
raffles. Oh well, think, the average 
person is so used to Collier’s and the Post, 
that he isn’t capable yet of appreciating 
the best kind of literature. 


you 


At the next meeting, $16 is turned in for 
the of magazines. Harold made a 
killing by selling fifteen copies through a 


friend 


sale 


in a college journalism class. Forty 
copies had been left on newsstands, which 
might bring in $4 more, but it all didn’t 
add up to $75. George presents his plans 
for a party which he figures will net about 
$10, and it is decided to have the party 
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two weeks later. 

In the meantime, sample copies of Forge 
sent to other magazines, writers, and col- 
leges, stir up some interest, and manuscripts 
start coming in. Material for another issue 
is enough for a 


accumulates until there 


28 page issue. The party brings in $8 and 


the printer now has $57. A notice in a 
writer’s magazine stimulates a lot of interest 
amongst would-be writers, and Forge seems 
to be taking hold. The group chips in $20, 
and the 
printer. 


second issue is brought to the 
Two more parties bring in $15, two con- 
of $5 each are received, and, 
with new sales of the first issuc, $25 is in 


tributions 


the treasury when the second issue of Forge 
is presented to a special meeting of the 
group. 

The 
lessened somewhat by the news that Harold 


excitement of the second issue is 
has just had a story accepted by Esquire. 
You are glad for Harold, but you feel that 
if you hadn’t been spending so much time 

| 


on the magazine, you might have had a 
story accepted by now, too. 
Some new exchange magazines have 


come in, and you show them to the group. 
Most of the magazines the boys haven't 
seen before, and they are surprised to learn 
that some of the magazines have the same 
purpose as Forge. 

You sense that interest in Forge is wan- 
have a few things that soon 
renew There is a letter from a 
world-famous writer who says he likes the 
copy of Forge you have sent him and he 


ing, but you 
interest. 


hopes you are able to keep on with the 
magazine. There are poems submitted by 
two poets who have been reprinted in 
many anthologies. 

The second issue fares little better than 
the first, financially. After a long discus- 
sion, it is decided that Forge was too hastily 
conceived, and that some definite means 
of support should have been provided for 
before the magazine was printed. You all 
feel that you cannot continue to finance 
the magazine out of your own pockets, and 
that publication should be suspended until 
some means of supporting the magazine is 
found. 
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Unused manuscripts are returned, notices 
of suspension of publication are sent out, 
and subscriptions are transferred to other 
magazines or cancelled. The name Forge 
is added to the long list of short-lived little 
literary magazines, and somewhere else in 
the country, another little group is dissatis- 


fied with the existing markets for quality 
writing, and another magazine with no 
taboos and no axes to grind is born to take 
the place of Forge. And one of them may 
yet put Harper’s out of the running. As 
Time did to Literary Digest, and The New 
Yorker did to the old Life and Judge. 


That Strange Device 


By PERRY ADAMS 


F you are anything like me, you’re a 

bad judge of your own work. Looking 

back to the early ’30s, when I began 
free-lancing as a whole-time job, I see a 
long, long stream of magazine-published 
shorts and novelettes from which I seem to 
have learned surprisingly little. I believe I 
learned more in writing, rewriting and re- 
writing my first novel* than I did in all the 
shorter lengths put together. 

As far back as 1935, years before I did 
more than dream about anything so im- 
posing as a novel, the biggest lesson I feel 
any writer can learn was handed me on a 
silver platter. At the time I was a featured 
writer in Adventure and other action pulps, 
occasionally selling something to smooth 
paper. I happened to know one of the big 
shots in American fiction (today most peo- 
ple rate him as the country’s number one 
man) so, clipping a bunch of my recently 
published work, I sent it to him stating the 
problem and asking his advice. Presently 
he wrote back. Would I lunch with him? 
Would I! 

“The stories you’ve sent are readable,” he 
told me, “but I think they all suffer from 
the same complaint. Your people are 
types, created to fit previously determined 
situations. Why'not try forgetting all about 
plot and starting with character?” 

“But the editors I sell are screaming for 
plot, plot and more plot,” I protested. 

“Sure,” he nodded. “And they mean it, 
too. But they aren’t bothering to tell you 


*“On Such As We.” 1944. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


that plot stems from character, not situa- 
tion. Do some stories my way, and I think 
you will have more plot than you can pos- 
sibly use. The conflict between characters 
will take care of that.” 

So I began writing his way. Successful? 
In no time I had enough rejection slips to 
take care of a paper shortage. “What in 
hell are you trying to do?” Howard Bloom- 
field, of Adventure, wrote me. “I think 
you think you’ve begun writing literature.” 
For ten terrible months I did not earn a 
dime. Mind you, deep down I still felt my 
big-shot writing friend was right. But his 
advice was not for me. I returned to the 
earlier method of creating stories in terms 
of situation and at once sales resumed. I 
lay awake nights wondering what the an- 
swer was. It did not come—then or later 
—not until, in fact, I began to write the 


novel. And even then, not all at once. 


The reason I had determined to do a 
novel sprang from the conviction that I 
would never get anywhere through publica- 
tion of the sort of stuff I was selling the 
magazines. What I needed, I felt, was a 
book or two to my credit. Yes, and at least 
with the first one, I’d steer clean away from 
any notion of a script suitable for serializa- 
tion; I’d do this job as I wanted and to 
hell with the magazines. A luscious char- 
acter began taking shape in my mind—the 
character alone; no situation, no setting, 
no nuthin’. This character was a gorgeous 
woman who looked about twenty-four but 
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was older—a dipsomaniac who was a 





Oo 
deal of a nymphom s well. If I 
couldn’t do something worth while writing 
of a character like that, I told myself. I 


should go out selling papers. 

I named her Fable Rennie and bega 
pawing at an opening written from he: 
viewpoint. It was not long before realiza 
tion came that in making Fable the view- 
point character, I was setting up something 
that read like the Confessions of Nellie the 
Beautiful Cloak Model. The effect on tl 
reader was corny, all wrong. So Fable ac 
quired a son, Ned; who became the telle1 
of the story. This 
conflict: Ruthless 





created the book’s main 
Fable, selfishly deter- 
mined to keep this son at her side as pro- 
tection against the world and her lovers-of- 


l 


the moment when she went on her binges. 
Ned, her son, already in his middle twen- 
ties, equally determined to break away from 
her in order to live a life of his own. As 
added incentive for ditching his « 
hopeless and profligate parent, there would 
have to be a humdinger of a girl whom Ned 
loved like all get out; and the sub-plot of 
the book would be concerned with the 
clashes between Ned and his girl as she 
tried to get him to assert himself against 
his mother. 


harminely 


Well, I wrote that book in nothing flat 
—about 75,000 words. What pleased me 
most was that the whole thing was built 
on the characters. Every situation grew 
out of their conflicts. And now at last I 
saw what I had been doing wrong when 
writing magazine stories along the lines sug- 
gested by my friend. I had been creating a 
main character first, without plot, but then, 
instead of waiting until the other characters 
suggested themselves, I had rushed in to 
finish each piece in terms of situation alone 
—my old fault. During those ten lean 
months I had produced hybrids. This just 
completed novel, thank heaven, was not 
like that at all. Every bit of action stemmed 
from character conflict, as it always should. 
I recall going to bed that night, thinking 
that here was the tightest writing I’d ever 
done—perhaps the nearest to good writing 
in my life. 


Just to be doubly sure, the next morning 











I read the script through again in a single 
= g 





sitting. And tl ( the big shock. 
Fable Re nnie was 700d one of thi se flours 
force every writer longs for—but the 


} . + ] , 
book in general was a turkey. I had pace 


. It read like a telegraphed 


oo much pace 
istory; it was far too abrupt and too 
clinical. This realization, after all that 
white-hot work, was a howling disappoint- 
ment. The immediate question was this: 
Was Fable so all-fired good as to warrant 
1 again? I convinced myself 


is point I learned another lesson— 





not to attempt a patch job when building 
up anything so long as a novel. Better to 
tear down the whok nd build a 


new one; in the end it was far less tricky. 


Structure a 


This rewrite was to be more le isurely in 
pace, richer in incident, with each charac- 
ter more fully resolved. Curiously, much 
of the new material was right there in the 
first draft. For example, a Brazilian play- 
boy and his mistress, met in the original 
in but one scene 





bar sequence amusing 


but wholly incidental—this pair now be- 
came major characters, closely interwoven 


with Fable and her son 
7 


Several months later I had a new script 
more than double the length of the un- 
used original, or close to 150,000 words. 
True, the added length did slow the pace. 
Had I overdone it? I could not be sure. 
A far more serious thing which hit me in- 
stantly was that the mood was completely 
altered. Fundamentally, here was a mighty 
serious theme, but in rewriting I had so 
lightened the impact of the material that 
almost featherweight. 
And so, although the book was now a 
much heftier bird, it was still a turkey— 
or so it seemed to me. 


the whole seemed 


Came one of those horrible moments: 
Why not burn the whole damned thing and 
forget it? My mental processes at this mo- 
ment will unquestionably be familiar to any 
writer; I think the only sensible way to act 
at such a time is to let the tempest rage 

then forget it. 

When the sun began shining again I 


sent off the latest version to my agent with-, 


out comment. In a few days he telephoned 


to say that while the book had some obvi- 
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ous faults, he had decided to submit it 
gs written. The publishers he selected 
seemed quite taken with the script but dis- 
liked what they termed the “unnecessary 
frame”; they wanted the thing cut down 
to the basic story! 

I was greatly tempted to send them the 
original finished draft, since that was 
“basic” enough for anybody. Yet I sensed 
how dangerous it might be to do this: I 
knew the earlier attempt was inadequate. 
If it went to the publishers, no matter what 
[ said to the contrary they would inevitably 
assume that the writing was later than that 
of the draft they had first seen and my 
case would be weakened—perhaps to the 
extent that they would wash their hands 
of the whole thing. 


In weighing up how to tackle a third 
version, the paramount consideration was 
whether it would have to be another com- 
plete rewrite. The problem was exactly the 
reverse of the second draft; I would be 
cutting, not building up. As with shorter 
lengths in the past, I found it possible, 
even advisable, to retain much of the resi- 
dual writing after my blue pencil field 
day, merely linking these typewritten islands 
with brief, newly written connecting scenes. 

A natural enough question you may ask 
is whether, having done a short draft, then 
a much longer one, and now a short one 
again, there was not a tendency to make 
the third one almost a replica of the first? 
I weighed that possibility myself, but my 
fears proved groundless. Writing the long 
version, in a hundred subtle ways the whole 
nature of the book had been changed. So 
that, while deep cutting obviously improved 
the pace, it did not necessarily follow that 
the narrative would resume the pace of 
the first draft. The final result was an 
80,000 word script for which a month 


later I received the publisher’s contract. 


F I had the last dozen or so years to live 

over, I know I should take a shot at a 
novel much, much earlier. Make no mis- 
take, in the eyes of the trade, novels do 
for a writer what no amount of magazine 
pieces seem able to accomplish. That is, 
unless you are a positive short story genius. 
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But I’ve never met such a being—have 
you? In general, people put off writing 
their novel because of the frightening size 
of the prospect, or because it would take 
so long and often, too, because of a fear 
that even were the task completed, their 
book would not find a publisher. In brief, 
they question throwing such a long for- 
ward pass when there is no guarantee that 
it will find a receiver. For all these reasons 
and others I, too, had hesitated. Some- 
what anglicized there is an old Chinese 
proverb which says, The journey of a 
thousand miles commences with a single 
step. Before beginning my novel I printed 
those words on a piece of paper and tacked 
it to my study wall so that I had to see 
it whenever I raised my eyes from the 
typewriter. I did not think of the book 
as a whole, but only of chapter one, which 
turned out to be not much longer than 
some of my short stories. And so through- 
out the writing of the book. 

In this war year, 1945, with paper and 
other restrictions imposed upon publishers, 
what are the chances of selling at least 
the book rights to your novel? Strictly 
on the level, I should say that sale of such 
rights is just about as hard, or as easy, as 
selling a short story to a top flight pulp. 
I do not feel I exaggerate in saying that it 
is much easier to sell a novel to a book 
publisher than to sell a short story to one 
of the highest paying smooth paper maga- 
zines. Indeed there is a paper shortage, 
but did you see the advertisement of Ran- 
dom House on the back cover of the 
Digest for January? They’re all buying 
now for later publication. 


As to the amount of the financial re- 
ward for an accepted novel, there is your 
real gamble. First novels are notorious for 
the small amounts they earn. Don’t waste 
a second considering writing that ‘first one 
if your sole consideration is the money it 
will bring you. For every “Gone With The 
Wind” and “Forever Amber,” there are 
a thousand first efforts which never pay 
the author a cent beyond his advance 
against royalties. Or think of a fellow like 
Phil Stong, writing beautifully, who had 
published the lord knows how many profit- 
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less novels before he came up with “Stat. 
Fair!” This racket of ours is tough, neigh- 


bor, tough. Instead of moaning over that 


we should remember that if any dope were 


able to sit down and tear off a best-selle 
competition would be so terrific that few 


anywhere. 


r, 


of us would sell anything, 

Whether you contemplate a novel, a 
short story or some other kind of fiction, 
I believe writing-from-situz 
from-character business, is so terrib 
portant. The latter pays off. 

Why is writing from ¢ 
important? If you choose to write from 
situation, is the work automatically un- 
salable? I have indicated that is 
not so. All my early 
situation, with character entirely second- 
ary. The trouble is, situation writing is 
néver good writing, and if you stick to it 


ution vs. writing- 
ly im- 


; 
haracter so vitally 


already 
work was based on 


long enough, you will not be able to write 
any other way. You will have become a 
hack—and the 
not a gay thing to contemplate. 

The most glaring examples of the situ- 
ation story are probably found in the west- 
ern and action pulps. Here we have 
tremendous amount of physical contact, o 
running around, of chase, usually of gun- 
play and bloodletting. We 


hero because he is on the side of law and 


future of hack writers is 


A 
£ 
identify the 
order, the villain because we soon learn he 
is a no good varmint. The characters may 
display the broadest manifestations of such 
emotions as loyalty, fear, hate, greed 
the like in keeping with the demands of 
the situation, but on the whole these people 
are types—never individuals. Two other 
men — any two men— would do equaily 
well. We never get inside the minds of 
these characters and really, there is no 
need that we should. Because the 
thought out a perfectly adequate plot in 
terms of situation and then inserted the 
necessary names to act out the parts. So 
long as these empty characterizations sus- 
tain the too-broad categories of all-good or 
all-bad, hero or villain, their conflict is as 
tiresomely obvious to an adult mind. 

O. Henry once wrote a trick yarn (a 
habit of his) which is the perfect primer 


author 
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of the story stemming from character, | 
think he called this one “Roads of Destiny.” 
At any rate, his protagonist starts off to 
do certain things, motivated by character 
and right in the middle the story splits in 
two. We see the hero ride down two forks 
of a road, having entirely different adven. 
tures on each. Both sets of adventures end 
in exactly the same way, and the point is 
that the man could not escape his own 





character —as who can? In the novel 
“Bella Donna,’ by Robert Hichens, later 
made into an equally successful play, there 
is a line supposedly from the Koran, and 
so true that it is a pity it does not actually 
appear there: The fate cf every man is 
bound about his own neck. Such a philoso- 
fatalistic to our west- 
ern concepts unless you are prepared to 
discard the predestination motif and inter. 
pret the saying, as I do, as meaning “A 
man is what his character makes him.” 
Know the characters you write about— 
know them right back to infancy, even 
though you do not use 90% of this knowl- 
edge. It is only in this way that you can 
paint a true picture when you project your 
people to the reader in terms of conflict. 

Two men, strangers to me, are fighting 
in the street. They battle back and forth 
in a welter of exciting action, until one 
draws a knife and stabs the other. For a 
brief time I may have been slightly moved 
by the fight; I may have felt a kind of 
abstract horror over the stabbing. But 
essentially I am not greatly concerned, for 
T never saw either man before and their 
They were 
actors, completely lacking the close-up im- 
Your charac- 
ters are like that—just like that. Either 
they are the unrealized marionettes of the 
situation story, or the warmly human indi- 
viduals of the character story, whose least 
move becomes important because the read- 
er has been allowed to see the insides of 
their minds. When the time comes that 
I can profit 100% from my own preaching, 
some who read this will not be scratching 
their heads and wondering who on earth 
this guy Perry Adams is—they’ll know. 


phy may appear too 


motives are unknown to me. 


portance of people I know. 
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EFORE I go any further—this is 

about verse, not poetry. As closely 

as the two have been associated and 
as interchangeable as the words may seem, 
a strong difference does exist. There is 
poetry in everyone, but light verse in only 
a few. The really successful light verse 
writers, Nash, Fishback, McGinley, Jacob- 
son, Parker, plus a limited etc, do very 
well financially. 

Yet if you have either a knack or a lik- 
ing for it, hit it from all sides. Punch out 
the verses until you have more than you 
know where to send them and for every six 
or ten that come back in a day, send out 
twelve to twenty. I keep, consistently, from 
100 to 150 in the mails at all times. That 
variance of 50 covers the mornings when 
22 or even 38 will come back in one mail 
from assorted markets. But as long as I can 
crawl to a typewriter I see that the hope- 
fuls I have out keep over the 100 mark. It 
pays. A short while ago acceptances came 
home from The Saturday Evening Post, 
Judge, The Christian Home, The May- 
flower’s Log, and the New York Journal- 
American in one week. Another seven days 
produced buys from True Confessions, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, and Argosy. Sounds 
nice, and believe me, it is. 

What are the mechanics of light verse 
writing? You don’t have to take a college 
course for this unless you’re in the mood, 
and money. Any one of a number of books 
on the market covering versification will 
supply more of this information than you’ll 
ever use. But if you really intend to go all 
out in the field, you should know of the 
various verse patterns, stanza and rhythm 
structure, what rhymes and what doesn’t. 
As a beginner you should not, naturally, 
tackle the more intricate verse patterns at 
the start. Apply the readily adaptable iam- 
bic metre with standard four or five feet to 
the line, as in the following scanned coup- 
lets from some of my own work: 


Don’t Treat It Too Lightly 


By S. H. DEWHURST 
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1. “‘When slee’py eyes’ are closed’ at last’ 
And wea’ry day’ has joined’ the past’. ..” 


2. “Look not’ too far’ for love’, nor reach’ too high’, 
For love’ cannot’ be sought’ as you’ or I’.. .” 
No. 1 has four feet to the line and No. 2 

has five. You can find endless examples of 

this verse form in books of Margaret Fish- 
back, Dorothy Parker, and others with suc- 
cessful ratings in the field. To be able to 
master one or more of the intricate patterns 
such as the ballade or the rondel, or per- 
haps of the style as worked out so cleverly 
by Phyllis McGinley, whose work you will 
find most any week in The Saturday Eve- 
nning Post, The New Yorker, etc., takes, as 
well as mechanical knowledge, plenty of 

knowing what it means to develop a 

thought or theme well enough to keep it 

salably interesting in a lengthy verse. 

Here are a couple of verses from my 
own pile of rejects, verses which I originally 
thought were clever or at least had good 
sales possibilities—together with the reasons 
why I now know they did not sell and 
won’t sell until repairs are made. 


GREATER OF TWO EVILS 


The folk who borrow books and don’t return them, 
Who keep or re-distribute, lose or burn them, 

Are nuisances enough, I will agree, 

But in comparison it seems to me 

That even they are more forgivable 

Than others of this vexing clan who will 
Eventually return the borrowed books, 

But not until they have destroyed the looks 

Of each and every cover, dog-eared pages 

And scribbled notes throughout in varying stages 
Of intensity ; it’s true you’ve actually got 

The volumes back, but to coin a phrase—so what? 


The most glaring fault lies in that it is 
too long for what it has to say. After the 
4th line it tires the reader. Technically, in 
clinching the thought and attaining a 
rhyme, I completely overlooked the super- 
fluity of “got;” grammatically it should 
read “you actually have”. This is in the 
second last line. If I can re-write those last 
two lines keeping the punch in an accept- 
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able rhyme, maybe the verse will sell; in 
half as many lines. When the whole point 
of a verse is “so-what” you can expect the 
editor to get excited. 

RATION-ALLY RESOLVED 

I do not think I’ll even make 

The resolutions I don’t break ; 

Precluded is the need today 

Of promising to stay away. 

In this piece I banked too heavily on 
the title to do the job; I still hope it is a 
good title, but reason tells me it is tour de 
force. The word “precluded” is a little 
heavy, don’t you think? 

Titles often sell verses. That may sound 
unreasonable but it’s nevertheless true. A 
title must not only be apt, but must catch 
the eye, awaken the reader’s curiosity, or 
bring on a smile in itself. Many times 
when a particular verse of mine has made 
a good portion of the rounds and is still 
with me, if the verse seems faultless and 
the idea sound, I’ll try a switch in title for 
the better—and the piece will sell. 

A couple of examples of what I mean by 
a verse having the right title are those 
already sold verses, with instances of the 
wrong type of title shown in parentheses : 


SIP TIP 
(A Matter of Quantity) 
My personal experience 
With various ingredients 
Of seasoning is that “a touch” 
Is always too little or too much. 


ANOTHER LOG ON THE IRE 
(Numerically Speaking) 
What do you do 
When you count to ten 
And find, when you’re through, 
That you’re angrier then? 





OW comes the third and telling—or 
selling—ingredient: plenty of down- 
right stubborn plugging. 
Here are excerpts from notes to me from 
Editors of first-class publications : 


“You have at least two characteristics of a suc- 
cessful writer—you’re not lazy and you’re per- 
sistent. Keep pitching.” 


“At last I have been able to take one of your 
offerings . . . thanks for the way you keep pound- 
ing at us. It is the way to crash the gates, 
after all.” 
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Plugging Sells 


Know your markets and what is best 
suited for them. Some users want a femi- 
nine slant, such as Promenade, and others 
vice versa such as the now slick Argosy, 
Some like The New York Herald-Tribune 
and Liberty prefer material on timely, topi- 
cal themes, while again others cater to 
assorted domestic “chuckles” that strike 
home in pleasant fashion, and here we have 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, The Christian 
Home, Holland’s, Better Homes & Gardens, 
etc. 

In your copy, make a point of being neat, 
No matter what you send out, or to whom, 
be certain it’s not fingerprinted, crumpled, 
or dogeared. It’s seldom that a verse will 
run more than the regular 8% by 11 sheet 
of paper, unless you specialize in longies, 
so the time element doesn’t count, and it 
pays to re-type every single verse that is 
going out. This has two advantages: an 
editor won’t know the manuscript has been 
making the rounds ahead of him, and will 
also appreciate the job for the very sake of 
its neatness. Be sure to check the spelling 
of all words you are doubtful about and 
for any typographical errors before mailing. 
Also, letters of transmittal should be short 
and pertinent; cut the sob and the etc. un- 
less you want the editor to read no more 
than most of the letter before returning 
what you really want him to consider. 

Center a verse on the page, with the 
title in caps and underscored. Place your 
name and full address in the upper left- 
hand corner and the name you wish to ap- 
pear as the author toward the lower right- 
hand corner. If certain words are to be 
printed in italics, those words should be 
underscored. Make carbons of everything 
you send out; manuscripts can go astray 
and if they do and you have no copies, 
you’re the one who’s out of luck. 

Always enclose a return envelope with 
sufficient postage attached. Omit one the 
first time and as a rule your work will come 
back to you. But do it twice or go so far 
as to make a habit of it and the pardonable 
first “oversight” has become a nuisance and 
a sure defeat to any possible sale there 
might have been otherwise. 
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It is helpful and fundamental salesman- 
ship to make a point of answering every 
and any comment you receive with returns 
—and I don’t mean on acceptances only. 
If an editor has taken time out to scratch 
even so much as “Sorry, not quite ours,” on 
the side of the rejection slip, see that the 
comment is acknowledged. Certainly not 
with any lengthy, blubberish missive, but 
with something like “Many thanks for your 
kind advice when returning my recent sub- 
missions. I’m certainly going to see if I 
can’t come closer to ringing that bell.” It 
never hurts to extend a little honest appre- 
ciation, expressing your own cooperation at 
the same time—after all, aren’t you trying 
to get him to write out a check for you? 
Here’s what the well-known Ted Malone 
of “Between the Bookends” once wrote me: 





“. . do you know that we always open your 
envelopes with interest . . . because we like your 
poems . . . and because you’re one writer who 
never seems to hold it against us if we can’t use 
what you submit! Thanks for the two-fold 
graciousness !”” 


As for keeping records, I’ve found the 
simplest and yet most efficient method is to 
make up an ordinary index card for each 
verse, placing the title at the left on the 
top line and the number of lines in the 
verse to the right of the title. Then in send- 
ing the verse around, as it comes back from 
one market I put an “X” in front of that 
name on the card and write under the old, 
the name of the new market to which it is 
going. I keep these filed alphabetically and 
it’s an easy matter to pull out returns and 
to insert the latest to be added. When an 
acceptance comes through, it is always best 
to hold the corresponding card until the 
check is in hand before destroying the rec- 
ord; this particularly when it is a market 
which pays after publication since anything 
can happen and if the record were de- 
stroyed and the verse later returned to you, 
you'd have a tough job recalling where it 
had already gone. 

NEVER send the same verse to more 
than one market at the same time; that is 
just when two editors will like it enough 
to buy it and the embarrassment will be all 
yours in trying to explain the “situation” 
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to one of them, besides losing both markets 
if they both print it. 

A paying scheme to follow is the collec- 
tion of all ideas, phrases, titles, new rhymes, 
etc., in a large box for ready reference at 
any time there is need of an inspiriation or 
just that certain something to complete a 
verse. On sifting these one evening some 
months ago I came across “owes it—knows 
it’ scribbled on a corner piece of news- 
paper, and while I’d passed it by previously 
that night it clicked. After a vigorous ten 
minutes I had the following: 

‘Money isn’t everything, 
Everybody knows it; 
Ail, that is, except the one 
To whom somebody owes it.” 

The title was obvious, “Credit Item,” 
and the verse sold to “The Rotarian.” 

Don’t wait for inspiration. Sit down and 
sweat out a few; get more stubborn than 
ever. A pet habit of mine when I’ve raked 
over everything else for ideas, is to scan 
through a book of verse by one of the mas- 
ters in the line, Hoffenstein, Houseman, or 
those I listed at the beginning of this article. 
Or perhaps through an anthology of light 
verse. It always helps. Taking a book of 
Nash’s work, for instance, after re-reading 
a number of verses on his daughters and 
the “woes” peculiar to a father with female 
children, I began to mull over in my mind 
the general subject of bringing up offspring. 
It wasn’t long before the following was 
ready for submission : 

“It isn’t that there’s not enough advice 
On guiding children through their youth’s 
excursions ; 
The trouble is there’s more than would suffice 

And all of it in such conflicting versions.” 

It sold to the Log of the Hotel May- 
flower in Washington, D. C., under the 
heading of “Parental Predicament.” 

I keep paper and pencil with me at all 
times, even next to the bed when I’m sleep- 
ing. To prove its worth, one night about 
2:00 A. M. I woke and in mulling over the 
income and outgo for the week came upon 
the following : 


“That I can’t take it with me 
Is all too clear, 

But I’d sure like to have it 
While I’m here.” 
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A day or two later it went to The Satur- 
day Evening Post under the title “Even 
Part Time Will Do,’ with other 
verses, and wham!—that landed in the 
Postscripts Page of March 11th, 1944, and 
is to be reprinted in a London magazine. 

Above all, don’t believe anyone who tells 
you that you can’t get anywhere in the 
field, that it’s a waste of time, and what 
could you expect to get out of it. Or even 
those ever-present cynics who'll say you 
have to be chummy with the editors and 
know them by their first names. I don’t 
say an occasional personal contact with an 
editor might not help, but I believe it 
harms as many as it helps. 


some 


If you'll give the art, and that’s what it 
is, of light verse writing a full-hearted, per- 
sistently try, learning the fundamentals and 
keeping in touch with the markets new and 
old, you can make your own place. Maybe 
you won’t write something that will be 
remembered forever or along with the 
works of Keats, Shelley, Longfellow, and 
such boys; maybe there won’t be any wild 
acclaim of your efforts by critics, reviewers, 
and even the readers . . . but if you’ve writ- 
ten a verse that a particular editor likes and 
buys because he feels his publication’s audi- 
ence will enjoy reading it, and the check 
reaches you safe and sound, there should 
be no tears. 

I know no editor personally and have 
simply turned out the rhymes and pounded 
the markets until I was sometimes blue in 
the face; I’ve kept at it evenings and week- 
ends while holding down a busy job not 
connected with my writing endeavors, and 
taking care of a family—and the income 
from light verse writing has pulled me 
through many a tough spot, has paid for 
welcome “extras.” On the Christmas fol- 
lowing my honeymoon, illness had knocked 
the props from under our savings account, 
when on the morning of the Eve a check 
arrived for $21 covering the purchase of 
three poems by a national home magazine. 
Make no mistake about what that meant 
to us—it put ornaments on the tree, extra 
presents under it, as well as a nice fat bot- 
tle of wine in the refrigerator. 

Let others sav what they will in belittle- 
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ment of light verse writers who prefer to 
go after that “piece of change” rather than 
the glory and honor of having a serious ode 
remembered long after their time has come 
and passed. I will take that piece of change 
right here and now and buy my kid a new 
toy or my wife a new dress. I can look for- 
ward to anything from a quarter to five dol- 
lars a line. I find it’s all the more incentive 
to beat it out, lightly but nightly, with the 
solid rhyme. 


Market List For Light Verse 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

For Post Scripts Page—short or long, but must 
be clever and accurately constructed, both in me- 
chanics and theme—plus a no-better title. 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Same Address. 

About children and home topics particularly; 
short pieces in the light verse stand a better sales 
chance. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Same Address. 
Rural slant. 
JUDGE 
Ambler, Pa. 

General interest topics, some satire; short and 

long. 
COLLIER’S 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 17, N. Y. 

Very seldom use verse, but when they do it’s 
light and perfectly constructed; must of course 
have a wide appeal. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
Same address. 

On domestic features, 2 to 6 lines preferred at 

present. 
McCALL’S 
230 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 

A light verse is a rarity in this top-notch 
woman’s magazine so it would have to be really 
something to ring the bell. 

NEW YORK TIMES “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” 
229 West 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 18, N. Y. 

Up to the minute and soundly worked out. 
NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
220 South Street, N. Y. C. 2, N. Y. 

Timely topics and 4 to 8 lines preferred. 
NEW YORKER (The) 

25 West 43rd St., N. Y. C. 18, N. Y. 

The editors say it has to be the right thing at 
the right moment and well constructed at all 
times. 
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SHE 
521 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 


Feminine slant completely; short length pre- 

ferred. 
LIBERTY 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 

Catchy, really humorous pieces; seem to pre- 

fer quatrains. Generally topical. 
LOVE STORY (Street & Smith) 
122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 

Love with the light note throughout and possi- 
bly a final twist in keeping with the theme. Sen- 
timental. 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
230 West 41st Street, N. Y. C. 18, N. Y. 

Topical, up-to-the-minute; light but with a 

sound point. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
316 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 19, N.Y. 

For “Between the Bookends”: Children, home, 
marital angles; not much “‘light” verse is used 
so must be exceptional] to click. 

THE LOG (Hotel Mayflower) 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Prefers shorter pieces with a touch of pleasant 
sophistication. 
HOLLAND’S 
Dallas 2, Texas. 

Themes of general interest ; at present not buy- 
ing for lack of space. 

BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Themes of general interest; at present not buy- 

ing for lack of space. 
ARGOSY 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 

Slanted somewhat toward the man at home; 
preferably timely material well thought out; 
shorter lengths have better chance. 

KANSAS CITY STAR 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Topical and timely; short lengths. 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
161 6th Avenue, N. Y. C. 13, N. Y. 

Grocery Store or food slant. 

THIS WEER 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 

An occasional well-constructed and _ timely 
verse. 

INDEPENDENT WOMAN 
1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Slanted to business and professional women. 

No love poems. 

GOURMET 

330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Must touch on the subject of food. 
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EXTENSION 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 

On domestic subjects, keeping in mind the 
tone of the magazine, a Catholic monthly. 
INFANT’S AND CHILDREN’S WEAR 
MAGAZINE 
1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. 1, N. Y. 

With reference to “Infant’s and Children’s 
Wear” naturally. 

EVERYWOMAN’S 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

On subjects appealing to women; this maga- 
zine is sold only in independent grocery stores. 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 18, N. Y. 

Not much light stuff used, but an appealing 
sentimental mood can be developed into a sale. 
THE ROTARIAN 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 

Businessman’s magazine—keep it pertinent. 
PACK O’ FUN 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 

About soldiers and sailors, Army and Navy 
life ; can be 32 lines long. 

1,000 JOKES 
149 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Punch lines, plenty of wide-open humor. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa Street, Denver 2, Colo. 

On writing and topics closely related. 
PROMENADE 
(Robert L. Johnson Magazines, Inc.) 

40 East 49th Street, N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 

Slanted to women preferably; smartly done; 

touch of pleasant sophistication; timely. 


THE BETTER HOME 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Home topics and themes. 
OUTDOORS MAGAZINE 
729 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
On sporting subjects, 12 to 16 lines. 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 
4 to 16 lines preferably; children and home 
topics. 
THE NINETEENTH HOLE 
1315. Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Must of course be of interest to golfers. 


OTHER RELIGIOUS MAGAZINES; 
LOCAL NEWSPAPERS; 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS ; 
PUBLICATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 
CANADIAN MARKETS ; 

ETC. ETC. 


ALSO: 


















































40 WRITER’s DIGEST 


1th Annual Contest 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Announees its llth 








IN PRIZES 
FOR STORIES OF 1500 WORDS 


HE 11th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story contest is now open. 

Scripts may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not over that length. The 

subject matter, characters, conflict are within your own imagination. Employ 
them any way you desire. The encouragement offered to the 1,000 winners of the 
previous 10 contests has often brought bright unknown talent into the open. That is 
our reward, and it is a stirring one. 

Again this year, because of the very real scarcity of good short-shorts, we have 
been asked by many magazine editors to offer the winners to the entire field; not just 
to one magazine. The Editors of WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, in addition to 
awarding $2,500 in prizes, will, if requested by the winning authors at the time they 
are advised of their prize, also market their story. No commission or marketing 
expense will be charged. In previous years, 20 per cent of the winning 200 scripts 
were sold. This year we should sell 30 per cent. As a prize winner, you are under 
no obligation to us, and you may market your story yourself, or dispose of it in any 
way you desire. Please send in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You compete with writers 
who have the same ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are 
as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you 
from the DIGEST staff.—®- ™- A. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ere are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 
$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 


20 cents a word. No magazine we 
know pays higher rates. 
2nd PRIZE 
$100.00 Cash 
3rd to 14th Prize 
$50.00 cash 
PLUS one set of the ‘‘Classics’’ to 


each writer finishing 3rd to 14th. The 
“Classics’’ are 10 handsomely bound 
books by Benjamin Franklin, Edgar 
Allen Poe, William Hudson, Emily 
Bronte, A. Conan Doyle, Mark Twain 
Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, an 
Jane Austin. 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years there are many books that you 
have wanted to complete your library ; 
or perhaps there is one rare binding, 
or first edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own”... retail limit $75. The 
editors of the Digest will help select 
your prize winning library for you, 
if desired. 





20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mailuptoone 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize actu- 
ally amounts to all the paper and 
postage an author normally requires in 
one year. We will also pay express 
charges (going and coming) on three 
a submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto,” the masterbook 
of all plots. “‘Plotto’’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius. Sells for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 
who have purchased ‘‘PLOTTO” from 
the DIGEST. 


| 





HERE ARE THE RULES 


51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth 
for sports coat — the finest of hand 
loomed wool you ever saw. Rated ‘‘A’’ 
by Consumer’s Research. Made at 
Ashville. This material hangs in the 
open weather for 6 months prior to be- 
ing washed and brushed. 

If Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and patterns. 
Nothing that we have seen in wool 
cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


6ist to 75th Prize 


The two-volume Practical Standard 
Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 
wide; 2 inches thick; 2,500 illustra- 
tions: 140,000 vocabulary terms. Funk 
& Wagnalls. Retail $12. 


76th to 80th Prize 

A writer’s kit, in- 

paper, stamps, Car- 
file cards “and 


Surprise Packet. 
cluding, naturally, 
bon paper, clips, 
things. 


8Ist to 100th Prize 


One copy of “‘The Writer’s Market,’ 
(new revised edition) or of any writ- 
er’s text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


1. All short-short stories must be original, and no more 4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or clusive property of the individual writer, The names 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
envelope for return. All scripts will be returned within 30 days after com- 

‘ . accel letion of the contest. 

. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscri tion — = 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1945. Two 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
and each script will be read by each of the two 


judges. 


nm 


. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


ow 





6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 








The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sir: 
I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 
hi Enclosed is my one year $2.00 su bscription 
(Check which) B Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith (J. I am sending it under separate cover (). 


State. 


City 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it [1]; I am 
ady a subscriber so extend my subscription B 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PUBLICISTS 


EARN MONEY 








Rejection slips dc rt bother the public writer—he col- 
lects in cast Wr te newspaper f ty amphlets 
speeches, handle charity and political campaigns, or break 
into public relations 


My 20 y 
writer and f 
perhaps the 
ized mail cc 
course is 
to earn mor 
fied publicist. 

Send for Free Pamphlet, 
ABLE,”’ No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, 















1ey and to function 


“PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 


Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to <n ex- 

pert with over 27 years’ experience. 

Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. ew York 17, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6- 049 








FELLOW WRITERS 


IF YOU HAVE A MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
that should be renerer ® This Mon onth | 





o> or 





subs from a fellow writer _wt 10° 
DOUGH on subscriptions, "thank You: 


MELVILLE M. ALLEN, JR. 
65 Fox Street, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
Queries on prices, efc., answered. 











SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 
come a successful songwriter, 


INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW!!! 
This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio, Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service. 


Send your song material today for FREE EX- 
AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 
NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-Q P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


To Be Or Taboo 


By FRANK STEINECKE 
Y FIRST 


finishing 


great ambition upon 
school to become 
an actor and go Broadway. So, 
assuming a beautiful stage name and hav. 
ing more nerve than talent at the time, I 
started making the “rounds,” knocking 
boldly upon the doors of producers and 
casting agents along the Main Stem. Some- 
times I got past their secretaries and didn’t 
feel too badly when the heads themselves 
told “nothing at present.” 
What if I was a nervous-irritable-run- 
down looking kid without a suggestion of 


was 


me 


poise. I had enormous waves of dramatic 
talent stored within me. I didn’t need to 
know anything about stage technique. I 


had natural talent—I thought. 

I went to see the young producer, James 
Elliot, at the Music Box, where he was 
casting a flop called “His First Million.” 
The interview lasted one minute, ending 
in four words—“not the type, goodbye!” 

After knocking my head against a stone 
wall for a few weeks, I still hadn’t landed 
a part and financial circumstances became 
difficult. If Broadway couldn’t recognize 
talent, that was their hard luck. I took an 
office job during the day and harried my 
dramatic career at night, after hours. 

In these past three years I played with 
every kind of amateur and semi-pro group 
imaginable in Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
meeting up with more broken-down troup- 
ers, playwrights, thespians, lesbians, poets, 
painters and queers than I can count. 
Characters galore. (And, Oh, God, how 
you get to love ’em!) 

Anything with seats around it became a 
I played in school auditoriums, 
church halls, little theatres, and even the 
colorful, old Cherry Lane in Greenwich 
Village, where actors like Bert Lytell and 
Franchot Tone began their ascent to star- 


stage. 


dom. I played in any play, any part, any- 
time, anywhere. All I wanted to do was 
act, act, act!—knowing all the while, no 


matter how trivial the part, that I was 
really getting somewhere because I was 
doing something in theatre. 
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Then, one bright day, came the mur- 
derous blow that killed Maloney. My doc- 
tor advised me to forego my acting for a 
long time as the continual stage fright was 
impairing the old ticker. 

After much brooding and depression, I 
decided not to commit suicide. But I 
knew I could never get the theatre out of 
my blood. I had to do something for the 
drama. More than knowing how a play 
should look in black and white, I knew 
what made it tick, the quality a play had 
to have to come alive. So, I bought a 
secondhand typewriter and began pound- 
ing out plays. Eventually, I wrote what 
could be considered a three-acter, which 
leads me up to what I want to talk about. 

What does a young man do when he 
writes a play? 

If he sends it to a literary critic or agent 
it costs money. The criticism is usually 
only half-baked because real faults of a 
play cannot be discerned until the play is 
in the process of production. 

If the young man sends a copy to a 
Broadway producer, he might as well for- 
get about the copy. Someday, maybe a 
couple of years later, the producer, in the 
course of moving to new quarters, is clean- 
ing off his shelf, comes across the play, 
sticks it in an envelope and sends it back. 
In which case the young man should keep 
his mouth shut and be glad to get his copy 
back. 

If the y. m. sends his play to a publisher, 
chances of its being published are very 
slim, because play houses prefer to print 
plays that have been tried and tested. In 
addition, some publishers, before reading 
a play, charge the author a small reading 
and handling fee of $10. 

So the y. m. has a play. What should 
he do with it? Should he stow it away in 
a trunk and fifty years hence expose the 
yellowed pages to his grandkiddies and say, 
“See, your Grandpa was very clever. He 
wrote a play when he was young!” 

Here is the thought for the young man 
to bear in mind. A playwright’s job is not 
finished until what he has written is some- 
thing that moves and speaks. The right 
thing for the y. m. to do is produce the 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the “checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1944. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. Of course your salable manuscripts 
are placed immediately before the right 
editors. I give you suggestions for revi- 
sion on scripts which can be made sala- 
ble and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


I guarantee to all my writers that | never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


IN my fourteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland's, Every- 
woman’s, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“Consistent Sales ... ” writes Kyle Newsom 
‘It has been gratifying to receive so many checks 
for my writing; and your forthright criticism ond 
astute evaluation of my work have assured cor 
sistent sales.”’ 

If you are a beginner you will benefit from 

my constructive and detailed criticism and 

direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 

words. If you are a professional I will work 

with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 











SHORTHAND in 


re) Weeks at Home 


Famous ee system, 
Easy to le easy to 
gia for a job 





no signs or symbols, 

write and transcribe. Fas 
Surprisingly low cost. 100,0Q0 taught by mail 
in leading ‘offices = — Service. Write for free booklet, 
Dept. 6702, 2nd St., N. Y. 18, N. = 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate work, minor corrections in punctuation 
and spelling, if desired. Extra first e and carbon 
free. 45c per thousand words. Maile ‘tat. 


ESTHER LORY 
810 Dingledine Ave. 


Speedwr iting. 





Lima, Ohio. 





AN IMAGINATION 


DOESN’T SNEER AT 


COMIC BOOK WRITING 


It pays off in hefty checks. LEA technique FICTIONEERS: 
script make-up, plotting taught ARTICLE “WRITERS: comic 
script TRUE stories. marketing offer expires Feb. 28. 


D. Laurell, 81 No. Portland Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. y. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles in one month. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


DOROTHY MACKENZIE © Literary Agent 


Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
Books, short stories and articles criticized 























successor to 


York. 


and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco, 2 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


play himself. Then he'll see the dirt come 


out, the bad pacing because of jerky dia- 
logue and lengthy speeches, insufficient 


time for the actor to make costume change 
between his scenes, discovery of scenes un- 
der and over written in accordance with 
significance to theme of the play, and many 
of the other thousand natural shocks a 
play is heir to. 

“Well,” says the y. 
‘What am I going to do for actors: 

In matter how 
small or remote, there are people who want 
to act—act either as hobby or with profes- 
sional intention. Get them together. The 
playwright should always be able to count 
on himself to play a part if possible. Why 
Clifford Odetts did it in the strugg- 

“Waiting For Lefty.” 
appearing in the trial per- 
formances of a drama titled “Torment In 
Grease paint” by Guy de Vry, a dramatist, 
now well established with NBC. The script 
Males and 4 Females. The 
group had on hand 4 actors and 2 actresses. 
By doubling up on parts and going through 
many contortions, the play was successfully 
produced. 

“But, I haven’t got a theatre! 
with the play. 

The little theatre in the basement of the 
115th Street Branch Library in Harlem is 
the birthplace of the current Broadway 
smash, “Anna Lucasta.” Having appeared 
there in a play trial, I know the place well. 
The theatre was so small that while acting 
on stage, which was scarcely two feet higher 
than the floor, I felt I was sharing a tele- 
phone booth with strangers. The theatre, 
as it is called, is situated below street level 
and impossible to find unless one has the 
exact address. 

I won’t even mention the acoustics. 
the seats—I’l] never forget them! They 
were all different shapes and sizes, no two 
alike and most of them creaked throughout 
the performance. The place had all these 
faults and many more, too numerous to 
mention. Yet, Mr. Yordan, whose “Anna” 
was born in this sidewalk crevice, is Holly- 
wood bound. 

Surely, there must be an old barn, build- 
ing or basement nearby where the young 


m. with the play, 


999 
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the best way possible and not waste time 


man’s play could be tested. Besides, earnest 
theatre-goers usually aren’t interested in 
the house. It’s the acting and the play it- 
self that counts. If the play is good, people 
will come to see it. Where people come, 
there is interest. Where there is interest, 
money and assistance will come also. The 
local newspapers, who I know to be very 
cooperative in this manner, will come 
through with a little publicity for the mere 
asking. 

Current producers of the straight play 
prefer dramas requiring single settings and 
small casts in which one or two stars can 
be featured. This assures them of a longer 
run and safer investment, for if the play 
flops, Mr. Public will still buy tickets just 
to get a peek at the star. 

With each new season the bigtime pro- 
ducers are becoming more and more aware 
of the non-professional theatre. They know 
it doesn’t cost them anything to come and 
look. And by looking many of them have 
put their hands on fortunes, 

The best thing a young man who writes 
a play can do is get started producing it 


and money trying to get through to Broad- 
way. If the play has that certain something, 
Broadway will get around to seeing it—but 
fast! The war has put a temporary kink 
in my own stage labor group and some 
others like it. But there are plenty others 
at home itching to get back into grease- 
paint. Let’s work with them, and once 
again be headed for Broadway—or maybe 
Broadway will be headed for us! 


FREE LANCE WRITERS 


Capable of doing research, running down 
facts, handling interviews, and humanizing 
scientific articles and reports in everyday 
words. Write, Editor, 


PROGRESS GUIDE, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 








TYPING WANTED 


good paper helps 
My 





Clear, correctly-spaced typing on 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. 


years of experience can help you. 
48c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 
HAZEL HAUG 

1913 Rhodes Street, 





Arlington, Virginia 
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FREE, NEW 


“Air Talent Times” 
Full of Market Leads 


Write Today For Yours 
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Norfolk, Nebraska 
September 20, 1944 
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WriTErR’s DIGEST 





WRITE A NOVEL 


TODAY'S IDEA MAY BE TOMORROW'S 
BEST SELLER 


Anyone understanding English can write a book. 
Editors need good manuscripts. Markets are num- 
erous and opportunity unlimited for the diligent worker. 

Personal professional coaching from the idea to 
finished manuscript. Stories, articles, criticized, edited. 
$3 to 5000 words. Book length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 








12-15 POETRY PRIZES monthly. Articles 
on fiction writing, Poetry helps, and many 
poems. 25c copy; $2.00 year. Write 


WILDFIRE POETRY MAGAZINE 


1435 Second Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 











[MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to mest editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book le , criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











~ “How To Write for Radio!" 
Twenty Lesson Course, only $35 in easy $5 payments. N 


contract to sign. Send $5 for first lesson If pleased, send $5 
for each additional lesson until you have paid $35. The remain- 


ing lessons will be sent without further tuition as you complete 


each assignment. Certificate upon satisfactory completion of 
course. Beginning Writers, radio needs scripts! Fiction Writers 
learn how to adapt your short stories for radio! Send $5 for 
First Lesson TODAY! 


CYRIL LINDQUIST, M. S. 
44 MORNINGSIDE DRIVE, _NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 


INDISPENSABLE TO YOUR SUCCESS 


A complete writers’ service for the tyro and profes- 
sional at a substantial saving. 





Typing Poetry Service 
Collaboration Researc 
Criticisms Ghost Writing 


Writer’s Library Market Information 
Plot Criticisms Plots Written 
Song Lyrics—No fee 
Sales Service—No reading fee 


For detailed information for these and 
other services please write: 


SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS’ GUILD 


3520 White Ock Drive Houston 7, Texas 


——SEND US CRIME STORIES! 


We need actual crime cases with Canadian 
or U. S. A. background for our four true 
crime magazines. Top Canadian rates for this 
material. Cheque or rejection slip within two 
weeks. Send, with or without pix, to 


DUCHESS PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
104 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, Canada 


ATTENTION AUTHORS 


Make Fiction Characters Seem Real 
Create life-like fiction by injecting new life through vivid 
character description. You can learn these new secrets 
and techniques in this new and fascinating book. 
“CHARACTER AT A GLANCE" 
96 Pages $1.00 Postpaid 


WISDOM PUBLICATIONS 


Box 572 No. Adams, Mass. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR APRIL 


1. EASTER. Easter styles of bygone days, 
as twenty-five years ago, half a century ago, or 
even longer. An elderly lady of your city, of 
social prominence, may indulge in recollections 
of this nature, or you can dig up fashion ads in 
old newspaper files. Compare past and present 
styles. 

2. HOBBIES OF RADIO STARS. Are any 
of the hobbies profitable financially? Localize 
by dealing with local stars along with national 
favorites. Market this with a radio or general 
magazine. 

3. A WOMAN OF YOUR COUNTY WHO 
OPERATES A LARGE DAIRY. Her experi- 
ences; her routine; other interests. Slant: 
Her role in war-time as a supplier of the nour- 
ishing product. Facts about milk. Give this a 
try with a farm or woman’s magazine. 

4. AID TO THE BLIND IN YOUR CITY. 
Slant: How a local organization, as a fraternal 
club, is helping to make useful citizens out of 
blind persons by furnishing some assistance. Small 
factories, as mattress and chair factories. Ways 
blind citizens have of earning their income. 

®&. WORST RAILROAD DISASTERS IN 
THE HISTORY OF YOUR COUNTY AND 
STATE. Causes of the disasters ; victims. Latest 
in safety devices. 

6 THE BOWLING CHAMPION OF 
YOUR CITY. His, or her, record. Young and 
old who are experts; handicapped persons who 
bowl well. 

@. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF THE PENITENTIARY OF 
YOUR STATE. Slant: How prison inmates 
in your state and other states have been backing 
the war effort. Prison factories and the output. 
The superintendent’s recollections of notorious 
prisoners. Any attempts upon his life? A good 
bet for a crime magazine, this. 

8S. A CHILD WHO HAS READ THROUGH 
THE BIBLE A NUMBER OF TIMES. Does 
the child plan to enter the ministry? His, or 
her knowledge of the Bible. How about a re- 
ligious publication for this? 

9. TWIN BROTHERS OF YOUR CITY 
WHO HAVE BECOME WELL KNOWN IN 
BUSINESS OR IN A PROFESSION. Their 



































































































childhood ambitions; plans for the future; hob- 
pies. Do their minds run in the same channels? 

10. RANK OF THE COUNTIES OF 
YOUR STATE IN SIZE. The largest and the 
smallest counties. Counties that have been re- 
duced in order to form other counties. Geo- 
graphical facts about the counties, especially 
your county, 

11. LAWS ON WILLS. Unique wills. In- 
terview a local attorney. 

12. WIVES OF CONGRESSMEN FROM 
YOUR STATE. Slant: How the wives carry 
out their duties to the public. Their opinions 
on the issues of the day. Are any of them politi- 
cal minded and harbor any ambitions to seek 
public office. 

13. UNUSUALLY FAT COPS OF YOUR 
CITY WHO ARE BELOVED CHARACTERS. 
Their record as law enforcement officers. How 
they keep healthy. ‘ 

14. OFFICE HOLDERS OF YOUR 
COUNTY OR STATE WHO FARM AS A 
HOBBY. Slant: How they have “beaten” food 
rationing and even provided food for others. 
Crops grown by the subjects; livestock. Were 
the office holders reared in the country? If the 
governor or other leading officials farm on the 
side, send the article to an agricultural publica- 
tion. 

15. AN ARTIST OF YOUR STATE WHO 
SPECIALIZES IN RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS. 
His, or her, career as an artist ; religious master- 
pieces. Slant: How the subject uses art as an 
effective instrument to spread the word of God. 
Peddle this to a religious magazine. 

16. READING IN WAR-TIME. Are local 
citizens busier than ever reading books? Any 
increase in the book circulation of the city public 
library? The most popular books. 

17. ODD STATUES IN YOUR STATE, 
AS IN HONOR OF AN ANIMAL. Establishers 
of the statues. A newspaper syndicate should 
buy this. 

18. A LOCAL SCHOOL TEACHER WHO 
HAS TAUGHT THE SAME GRADE IN THE 
SAME SCHOOL OVER A LONG PERIOD, 
AS THIRTY OR MORE YEARS. Changes in 
teaching methods ; her one-time pupils who have 
attained distinction. 

19. FIRST WOMAN TO BE ELECTRO- 
CUTED, OR TO PAY THE DEATH PEN- 
ALTY IN ANY FORM, IN YOUR STATE. 
Her crime. Did she make a confession? Query 
a crime magazine. 

20. PEN NAMES OF AUTHORS IN 
YOUR STATE. Reasons for selection. Do 
some of the writers have two or more nom de 
plumes. Literary careers of the authors. 

21. A WOMAN OF YOUR COUNTY 
WHO LIVES NEAR A RIVER AND SUB- 
SISTS BY CATCHING AND SELLING FISH. 
What she uses as bait; her biggest catches. 
Slant: Her never dying love for the river. 


22. THE LONGEST BASEBALL GAMES, 


FEBRUARY, 
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Once again REWRITE and WCS scoop the field, and 


magazine—written for writers by writers. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB Selects: 


up-to-the-minute tips; (4) solves your problems. It is 


Readable, Meaty and—always fighting writers’ battles 
for them. 
You can be a Writer without REWRITE, but you will 


Trial Bundles (Our Selection), 15 issues, $1. 
25 issues, $1.75. Quantity Rates to Writers’ Clubs, 


l 
ci 
many rejections into Acceptances. et me see yours! 


our services guaranteed unconditionally. Get in touch 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 


REWRITE Magazine 


Announces — 
THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 


ow you can build your own working library from the 
orld’s best books for writers. No membership fee, 
st you will be eligible for Important, Valuable Book 
ividends! 


ork for all writers’ best interests. Read about it in 
EWRITE—the least expensive and most essential 


**Author’s Choice,’”? by MacKinlay Kantor (Jan.) 

“Writing Non-Fiction,’? by Walter S. Campbell (Feb.) 

“Writing the Short-Short Story,” by William &. 
Harris, and others(Feb.) 


ou will like REWRITE because it (1) knows practical 
riting; (2) takes you inside publishing; (3) gives you 


> Further and Faster wit it! 


ORDER NOW! 
5 years (60 issues), $4.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. 4 Trial issues, 50c. 


Special 50th Month Anniversary Issue, 25c. 


Competent, Detailed Analysis Service 


xpert, Creative Counsel (full marginal notes _in- 
uded) $1 per 1000 words. Minimum fee, $3. (2 short- 
iorts, plus Return, Stamped Envelope. I have turned 


o free copies or postcard correspondence. But al 


ith me today! It Pays! 


xin THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB. Subscribe to 
EWRITE today! Both are backed by real values. 
oth work for you. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


A National Institution Since 1929. 
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WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
nd where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
riters, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 


ng. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
18 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
truly maintaining an efficient standard of service 
linor editing, corrections in spelling, grammar, 50c a 
1ousands words. 10,000 words or over, 45c a thousand, 
oetry, le a line. Carbon copy free. Mailed flat 


GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
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We have a limited number of actual authors who are 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


. Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


vailable to you for individual instruction, advice and 
ollaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
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ARE YOU A TYRO? 


Let us solve your biggest problem—lack of 
plots. We furnish you with a workable plot 
for EXACTLY the type of story you want 
to write, plus helpful suggestions on charac- 
terization, locale, setting, climax and denoue- 
ment. Scholarly, confidential service by 
trained writers. 
Write for free details. 


TYRO'S WRITER SERVICE 
P. O. Box 124, St. Louis, 3, Mo. 








[LET ME SCREEN SLANT YOUR we 


Sempre Literary Agency 





Book manuscripts, st ries, pl ays. gi ven {OXI e iticism. 

Lee “oaths ext erien t 
ROOK ANUSCKIPTS: WITH FILM 

Possipif. ITIES D ger D. I have helped many clien 


ns reasonal Vrite for details 


FLEANOR ALLEN — Reader for Major Studios 


6666 Whitley Terrace, Hollywood 28, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate work. Minor corrections, if desired. Car- 
bon free. Fifty cents per 1,000 words 20% discount 


over 10 "= 
Book Lengths Solicited 


MARTHA NEWLAND 


921 Moultrie, Mattoon, Ill. 











Absolutely Dependable—Professional 


TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


For 25 years S. T. C. has proved its ability 
to train writers successfully. Ask for free 
booklet, "The Way Past the Editor,"" and 


coupon for free MS. report. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colo. 














Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 








OF PROFESSIONAL LEAGUES, IN YOUR 
STATE. Stars of the games; unusual plays, 
Games with the largest scores. A sports publi- 
cation offers a market. 

23. HOMES OF BYGONE DIGNITARIES 
OF YOUR STATE THAT HAVE BEEN RE. 
STORED AS SHRINES. Leaders in the resto- 
ration, and the cost. Outstanding relics. Num- 
ber of visitors annually, Slant: The perennial 
interest of the public in the dignitaries, as ex- 
pressed by pilgrimages to the dwellings. 

24. SMITHS AND JONESES WHO ARE 
PROMINENT IN THE ACTIVITIES OF 
YOUR CITY. Do some of them bear the same 
given names? Confusion in mail. 


25. ANIMALS AND THE STORK. The 
period of pregnancy. Unusual litters. Let a 
@eteran zoo keeper tell you about these things. 
Put this in the mail for an animal magazine. 

26. THE LARGEST DAMS IN YOUR 
STATE. The construction of them. Newest 
ones. Slant: Their great importance in war- 
time, in furnishing electrical power for the in- 
dustrial and manufacturing plants. This is 
trade journal copy. 

2¢@. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL OF YOUR STATE. 
How his duties are to protect the rights and the 
properties of the state, appear in court for the 
state, and to defend county treasurers against 
tax suits, among other things. Experiences of 
the subject while in office. 

28. THESTORKIN ODD PLACES. How 
births have occurred in uncustomary places, as 
in cars or in stores. Who substituted for the 
doctor? 

29. THE OLDEST MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF HEALTH OF YOUR STATE. 
His medical career and his active practice in 
spite of his advanced age. Old-time remedies 
he still employs. Honors that have come to him. 

30. THE GYMNASTIC TEAM OFA 
GIRLS COLLEGE IN YOUR CITY OR SEC- 
TION. Slant: How the “stunts” on the hori- 
zontal bar and other gymnasium equipment keep 
the girls in good physical condition—and their 
“figger”’ trim. The various “stunts”; exhibitions. 

(MARKET NOTE: These features, developed 
properly, can be sold to a local newspaper, news- 
papers in your section, or newspapers throughout 
the state, depending upon the extent of their 
interest. But don’t sell the same feature to 
more than one newspaper in your city. Another 
thi ing, se end photogr aphs along whe never r possible. ) ) 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica or Elite Type 


‘ORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 
t hi nical fect manuscripts in correct style with " 












ellir punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
3 at n—16 Py nd bond; carbon free. Mailed flat — your 
riginal. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels. Shor 


CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines 12, ‘ne 
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from the Library of Congress flash some 
hopeful news this month. 

More playwrights are writing more plays. 

In 1944 a little more than 5000 plays were 
copyrighted, This compares very favorably with 
1943 when there were only 3,571. (In 1942, 
there were 4,112 and in 1941, 4878.) 

Perhaps the phenomenal theatre business and 
the lavish movie sales have decided many new 
authors to embrace the art of playmaking. 

Well, assuming this is true we shall proceed 
to list the producers who are in the market for 
scripts this month. Let’s take the movie ex- 
ecutives first. 

Barney Klawans, an executive at Warner 
Bros. started the New Year by entering in the 
Broadway production field. He and Victor 
Payne-Jennings are currently producing one 
script and Mr. Klawans is reading others. His 
address is 341 West 44th St. It is the usual 
custom for the movie companies not to accept 
unsolicited scripts, but a letter to Mr. Klawans 
may establish a personal contact. 

For more than a year Clifford Hayman has 
been reading scripts. A week or two ago he 
sent us a message saying he wants it known that 
he is trying to find a show for production this 
Spring. 234 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. Mr. Hay- 
man’s last success was “Uncle Harry.” 

George A. Hirliman, who buys up old movies 
and re-issues them with new sound tracks, has 
optioned several plays but has his play reader 
still on the search. 18 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 

Tim Whelan, an executive with RKO was on 
the verge of producing a play, then said he 
couldn’t get the proper actors for it. We are 
not sure that he will be a regular in the pro- 
ducers ranks, but we list his name and address 
for the record. 1270 Sixth Ave., M.. ¥. G. 

Two gentlemen who were associated for 
awhile as co-producers have set up in business 
for themselves. The first, Rowland Stebbins has 
an association with banking interests and is a 
well known figure in theatrical circles, having 
produced several plays. His office is 42 Broad- 
way, near Wall Street, N. Y. C. He announced 
he is looking for a script. 

The other is Charles G. Stewart who manages 

theatre and has been connected with many 
plays. He can be reached at 137 W. 48th St., 


; FTER four years of descent, the figures 





SELL THAT STORY! 
WHY NOT? 


Keep it MOVING;; but send it to SUITABLE 
markets. Get the maximum benefit from your 
spare time by letting your agent handle sales 
and other details at a minimum expense, saving 
you useless submissions to the wrong editors. 

postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 


Manuscripts of all kinds typed neatly, accurately and tech- 
nically perfect, in the proper form, b experienced typists. 
First copy on 16 or 20 ib. Bond, Carbon free. Every page 


proof read minor corrections in spelling, gra ar. go 
ae if desired SOc pe 1000 words. © discount 
00. Poetry ic per line, Mailed fiat. PROMPTNESS 


GUARANTEED. 


ALMA KETRING 


622 East Dover Street, ilwaukee 7, Wisconsin 





— SONGWRITERS 











My qualifications for composing melodies, writing 
lyrics and making revision speak for themselves. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION 
phonograph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is be- 
ieving. Send a card for my composing offer NOW! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 








A Low Cost . Publishing Service 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 


book and pamphlet formats. Send for free folder. 
Pamphlet Distributing Co. 


The William-Frederick Press 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 








“GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 
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! N. ¥. C. profe: 
a In a recent column we wrote that 17 year old Ale 
Roy P. Steckler was looking for a script. He bert 
Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest found one, produced it, with several expensive West 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash rs (one, Ralph Forbes) opened it out of wher 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of ae the critics attacked. Mr. Steckler {isher 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW St ae eS cea cia ek eae wkd lay 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON. henge pet iaey Rrggconte Pee a a os 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled ; oe a a. oe ow oe thei 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning Broadway, N. Y. C. 20. TI 
ri \lexander H. Cohen, a 24 year old producer ing 5 
ntries, ’ yea I ing 5 
who took time off to help a fellow producer H 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL bring in a show, Dave Wolpers musical, “Glad hunt 
‘ : parse ae : 
You,” h ished his work and is on 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street rise ee tis Teast byrne good 
s s the lookout for scripts. He is rated as one of 934 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. : shrewdest money raisers in New York and T 
Sena a a i 1elped finance many plays. . 
w iy 7 Ci " = 7 oO t 
NON- PROFESSIONAL WRITERS Talking about financing, John Wildberg and ‘ I 
Sherman Krellberg, owners of the Belasco Thea- keer 
whose Stories are not selling need expert revision of their | oe < . }: - Offi 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to tre, have set up a financing syndicate with a 
ren mer that assistance. Agents welcome stories xctored RR ae f ter milli ea does 
annie and clients highly praise my work Capitalization o a ter muon dollars tor 
EXTREMELY "MODERATE RATES. Free office report ose of finan und underwrit ro- P 
on one short story if you mentien Writer's Digest. - ; - f a ting p i 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE ducers and authors so scripts won’t have to beg qu 
-e . LITERARY ae — angels sho 
reen Street fellaston 70, ass. ° 2 
Mr. Vildberg is a producer as well, and is own 
ll lo ; around for unusual scripts, 49 W. N. 
TYPING 15th S N. %. 4,18. T 
Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per Albert asian. a new name to us, sent an- 7 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service nouncements to the press recently that he is to 
that has stood the test of time. Sa een : a ‘ . wa) 
yecome a producer. He seems to have associa- pea 
V. GLENN CASNER ions ple. His address is 
on, K ® bu , 
Rept » BY Ric kinner, one of the well known pro- for 
== a } : . a> : for 
ducers who has been inactive for several years 
“span? 5 acs s sige wei 
WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL} is back in a pam. See bas on elice ot 197 
Complete information can be obtained by West 48th 19, and is beginning to 
writing for our circular embark upon ‘productions. “A 
FARRELL & ROBER Paving: tetned a tellcurciicne present «© wa 
Literary nom Eagle Seki tae Gai tains apa S c he 
542 Fifth wenn, iad a 3889" w York City (19) play that has been banned by the Shuberts from 
er ““ ” 1 * 
In brief. this is our aim: : i to take all business worries the ir theatres (“TRIO 9 prod iced by Lee Sa- lib 
cequlir y vi narkets LL? . 
and highest | sone for bis’ we an scquire the ‘widest’ ma binson) Max J. Jelin, lessor of a theatre on 44th the 
$$$ ___________ - St., is still waiting for something new and un- als 
] of he a ‘2 
usual in theatre to come his way Te reads 
Are You Foundering For Lack of Mey iikg 1 “ig = y r 2 
S S nstantl Lis vest Stn St., N. ° . thi 
Literary Guidance? 18 
CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION ; , 0 
We, invite, you to submit manuscripts for FREE | reading Here is a new name to the producing ranks, 
0. t nc unavailabie, 1 a 
In accepted th il be submitted “to reliable ‘pubiishers Robert K. Goodhue, an Actors Agent. He has Ge 
si ke roe a few nlava. thancl e micht pro- 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS rami ig a few plays, thought h mngit pro He 
(Established 1918 ice > 5 7 5 mn le the ung . 
on St. Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. duc one, Dut so far has not made the plunge. gi 
matey oh tel —| 48 West 48th St., N. Y. C. 19. aj 
A socialite who has quietly financed many sk 
Pp PL oO T WwW H b - L plays, Mrs. Frederick Payne has now decided S} 
she would produce one. She has one script in re 
Hundreds of ee a your fingertips! her possession but there is no activity on it. al 
$1.00 Her address is 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Inci- = 
° . . . . 
HUGH L. PARKE dentally, she is associated in her production set- 
e up with Tony Williams, who is a fashionable 
Highand Pork, P. ©, Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. a ek a , : o 
New York Tailor. : 
Ss = Guthrie McClintic is back from his trip to : 
SONG POEMS WANTED France where he produced “The Barretts of dl 
'imbo ‘treet? wit therir 
(For Musical Settings) MW impole Street with Katherine Cornell for hb 
rvice you need to help you to Songwriting Success. the G. I.’s. One of his first acts on arriving in 
gg gh I ag iy le ines de ies ft eee: Gea h 
pre Os A a ee merica was to clear his files of pending plays. 
mide fer gur” FREE BOOKLET. “Lot's ailr about He is now pure of these items and looking for 
ng.’’ o aman 97 a" Aw be 
UNITED MUSIC CORP., Dept. 7, Salem, Ind. new scripts. 1270 Sixth Ave. Sounds as though ; 
he had attained a new attitude towards his 
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profession. 

Alexander Ince, formerly associated with Gil- 
bert Miller, has set up his own offices at 234 
West 44th St. He is originally from Hungary, 
where he was a famous theatrical magazine pub- 
lisher and theatre personage. Mr. Ince has a 
play, but all producers have at least 3 or 4 in 
their files. 

Three comedians are still in the script hunt- 
ing stage. 

Harry Green, movie star of the 1930’s, is still 
hunting for a play in which he and his very 
good friend Jack Pearl can play comedy leads. 
234 West 44th St. 

Then there is Milton Berle who is hungering 
to produce another play. He and his brother 
keep reading scripts, but there’s nothing doing. 
Office is 1650 Broadway. His brother Frank 
does most of the office and managing work. 

Philip Waxman, a young man who has been 
quietly assisting other producers to bring in the 
shows (and bankrolls) last month opened his 
own producing office. 226 West 47th St., 
ay. SS; 

This about completes the roll cail. 

There hasn’t been any shenanigans on Broad- 
way lately. A few interesting oddities have ap- 
peared. . 

Billy Rose grosses the highest weekly figure 
for a show that’s ever been recorded—$51,000 
for one week. He pays Beatrice Lillie $5,000 a 
week for helping him collect so much. 

A new publication has appeared called 
“ANGELS,” which contains the names of Broad- 
way patrons of the art. 

The author spent a half year collecting from 
libraries and private sources the secret names of 
the people who finance Broadway shows. He 
also found out how much they had put into their 
shows and then printed this information, giving 
their addresses as well. This compendium sells 
for $25 a volume, a new kind of “social register.” 

After many years of retirement, J. J. Shubert 
finally emerged to produce a show again, a 
musical comedy with some of ‘the most lovely 
giris we have seen for a long time. The only 
difficulty is that the critics call the book, songs, 
sketches, lyrics and gags a lot of vile names. 
Since Mr. J. J. Shubert stage-managed and di- 
rected almost every syllable and toe-in, it would 
appear that forty years on the stage is not enough 
experience for some people. 

One critic complained that the bedclothes 
costumes kept the audience from recognizing any 
faces of the (beautiful) chorus. This is one mis- 
take no one will ever forgive and so by the time 
these lines appear it would seem that Mr. J. J. 
will have dropped fifty thousand dollars for his 
heinious crime. 

The old war horse is ready for a new script, 
no doubt. J. J. Shubert is at 225 West 44th St., 
New York City 19. 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR AWISHER? 


Have you done a lot of work or have you 
merely written one story? 

If you are in the latter class I am not in- 
terested in you and please don’t ask me to 
send you information about how I work with 
serious, hard working writers. Write half 
a dozen or more stories and then I'll be glad 
to hear from you. 

Take example from Colin G. Jameson who 
did an enormous lot of work under my direc- 
tion and finally landed in Saturday Evening 
Post eight times. Another writer, who had 
never sold a thing but was in deadly earnest, 
came to me finally and now has eight pub- 
lished books to her credit, one story in Ladies’ 
Home Journal dramatized. 

So, if you are a writer and not merely a 
wisher, ask for my FREE booklet, THE 
ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. It 
puts you under no obligation. I will also send 
you information about THE TWELVE PIL- 
LARS OF WRITING WISDOM which 
constitute the basis of my unique, original 
system of developing writers who are willing 
to work. Write today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


102 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send sa a_ clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M, SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Manuscripts Typed 


Work guaranteed — minor cqseetions « — Carbon co 
free — Extra front page. 50c per nd wo 
Special rates on scripts over 10,000 werds. 


CARRIE E. REASONER 
3421 Breadacre 
Portiand 17, Oregon 
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POLIVOPE is a money earner 


A Polivope equals two ordina! envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enelosed-return-envelo; caves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more an its 
Polivopes always fit their contents securely, and expand for 
ok length scripts, or spread out for si cartoons. 
either of two styles— 


e brings 
potted by the U. 8. Post Office 


E. POWELL, Envelopes 


2032 East 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


SONG POEMS 


SET TO MUSIC 
By well-known New York Musical Director who o yet man many 
years arranging for the biggest ee ah Be 
for FREE Booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In Songwriting’’ which es | 
be gladly mailed on request. 

SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 















































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising ye 
and newspaper men throughout the United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00, Advertisers report unusually 
fine results. 





No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, corre- 
spondence school or typist copy accepted for the column. 
Send copy with payment to cover the March issue on o1 


before February 10. 








MAGAZINES (back dated)—foreign, domestic, arts. 
Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc. Catalog 
10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


BRICK WITHOUT STRAW is a novel of the hills of 
“old Kentucky,” setting near famous “Renfro Val- 
ley.” Lack of education was no handicap for this 
“Scarlet” of the hills. Postpaid $1.75 from author, 
Lettie Saylor, 57 Gorman Lane, Reading, Ohio, 
Hobson Press, Cincinnati, Ohio, or at your book 
store. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c, Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, New York. 


INDIANS—Customs, History, Costumes, Three ques- 
tions answered, 1.00. Return postage please. 
Mary Ann Rheam, 1804 S. Boston, Tulsa 5, Okla- 
homa. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders. 
Booklet WD, Language Service, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


BOOK “Your Psychic Self” best on subject. Obtain 
from Breitfeld, 162 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureaus, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore, 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 


READ “SECURITY ACRES,” a new book of back- 
yard money makers. $1.00 copy. Circular Free. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


FOOLPROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated, 75c.- Marjorie M. 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


VERSE WRITTEN, any occasion. Rhyming Company, 
Box 91, Elmwood, Neb. 


CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA—Read Camera Dollars 
—30 Money Making Plans for Camera Fans, 35c 
(silver or stamps). William McKenzie, 210 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women, Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 





RESEARCH, any subject, anywhere. Rates reason- 
able, satisfaction guaranteed. Hubert Hutton, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 





IF YOU WRITE you can win contest prizes! Our 
FREE booklet, “What Every Contest Fan Should 
Know,” is yours for the A Contest Service, 

Box 106, Brooklyn 1, N. 


WrRiTeErR’s DicEsT 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating 
quantity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable 
prices. Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 


WHILE WAITING FOR CHECKS have spare-time 
income. 5 Volumes “Money Making Business 
Starters,” $1.00. Single volume, 25c. Burke Pub- 
lishers, 1345 Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c copy. 


PULP LOVE PLOTS! Inexhaustible supply; 50c 
each. Bernard Peterson, 841 Fair St., S.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


— aa WRITE AND PUBLISH that song in your 
RT! Money Order $2.00. The Knight Publish- 
— y th Leonardtown, Maryland, Box 216. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology or Metaphysics, 
and for Spiritual Unfoldment, Home study. Char- 
tered college. Free Book. College of Universal 
Truth, 5153-M, North Clark St., Chicago 40, IIl. 


OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed, 
from agency records, 25c. Box 24, 542 Sth Ave., 
N. ¥. €.. 29. 


COMEDY SCRIPTS! Catalog Free! Kleinman, 25-31-L 
30th Road, Long Island City 2, N. Y. 


” 


MY NEW 64-page booklet, AD ASTRA PER ARDUA, 
27,000 words, outlines “A Modern and American 
‘Mein Kampf’.” $1.00 postpaid. Author’s photo on 
frontispiece. Loy Vincent, Box 2833, Denver, Colo. 


YOUNG MAN, 23, student, wants correspondents in- 
terested in travel, photography, books, etc, Box 
741, Columbus 11, Ohio. 


DON’T SPEND YOUR MONEY ON MAGIC, and 
please don’t answer this if you expect to become a 
superman overnight. I do not reveal the significance 
of mystic symbols. I haven’t carried on any private 
conversations with the Creator. I am not the guar- 
dian of secret knowledge supposedly handed down 
from past ages. I am a scientist interested in your 
problems and your career, If you are not seriously 
interested in mental efficiency, financial success, 
abundant energy, youthfulness, long life and genu- 
ine happiness, I can’t use you as a pupil; if you ac- 
tually ache for these things, and feel that you will 
never be satisfied with anything short of real suc- 
cess, ask for Pamphlet D. Ellsworth Howard, 42 
S. 40th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 





FOR SALE: Writer’s Digests June, 1940, to Decem- 
ber, 1943, inc. E, Slade, 230 St. John’s Place, 
Brocklyn, N. Y 


FRIENDLY, HELPFUL LETTERS from Los Angeles; 
any topic, questions about city, or personal prob- 
lems; each 35 cents, coin. Redlea Stone, 5320 Se. 
Van Ness, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


58 GREETING CARD me agi 25c J. Schlesinger, 
15 Demarest St., Newark 8, i a 


CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written, Frankel, 
3623 Dickens, Chicago. 





IS THIRTEEN AN UNLUCKY NUMBER? Join the 
Numerology Club and find out. Send full name, full 
date of birth and one dollar. Let this psychology 
help you. Club members indorse my readings. Im- 
prove your social standing, business, etc. Romantic, 
edifying, exciting. Charles Jacklin, 3423 Hollydale 
Drive, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Courses and books 
bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





CONDUCT NEW, MODERN BUSINESS of your own 
(spare or full time). No competition, small invest- 
ment, big returns, Two new business plans st- 
paid. Another new plan free. Box 211, Lordsbur 

New Mexico. 
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PLOTS, well developed, characters named, scenes de- 
scribed. 50c each. R. Neff, Noble, Okla. 


PSYCHOLOGIST — Advice and help on anything, 
$1.00. Cheery Lane, 410 Moss St., Orange, Texas. 


WILL PUBLISH POEMS in “Penpoint Serenade,” 
authors share expense. Submit on approval, Post 
Office Box 215, Church Street, Annex, New York 
City. 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 
Accurate. Scientific. 200 words, $1.00. 500 words, 
$2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


EARN MONEY IN ANY CROWD. Call names of 
strangers; tell unspoken questions. Professional 
course Mind Reading, Spirit Writing, etc. $1.00 
(postpaid). Scott, Box 1412-A, Oakland 4, Calif. 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own, Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, il. 


WILL PAY DEARLY for “A Said Book.” V. Mc- 
Gown, c/o Clover Hotel, 246 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


TELL CHARACTER by handwriting analysis. $1.00. 
Handwriting Analysis, 2309 Lillian St., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


HORSES ... HORSES ... Can you tell others “How 
to Beat the Races?” We need immediately all sorts 
of material for Horse and Jockey Monthly. Prompt 
acceptance checks. Charles Hall, Box 10, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 49. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





FREE! “Lonely Lover’s Letter.”’ Hirsch Enterprises, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
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CASH for Humorous Ideas, Gags, Jokes, Short Hu- 
mor, Poems! Revelation! Dime. Gerard’s, 710 Gas- 
ton, Fairmont, W. Va. 


MAKE FRIENDS through the finest correspondence 
club in the country. The intelligent, dignified, 
strictly confidential, delightfully different manner 
in which it is conducted, appeals to the finer dis- 
criminating men and women. Gotham Circle, Suite 
502-L, 152 W. 42nd, New York 18. 


452 MONEYMAKING, HOME BUSINESSES, 10c. 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
mew and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 3623 W. Dickens, Chicago. 


DO YOU HAVE A PERSONAL PROBLEM? Let the 
Advisor solve it by experience with life. $1.00. 
The Advisor, 2309 Lillian St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


TEN SPECIALIZED STORY PLOTS, $9.95. Stuart 
Covington, Columbus, Miss. 





CALIFORNIA WOMAN—College background, cul- 
tural interests, home-loving, refined, attractive, in 
40’s, seeks’ correspondence intellectually-inclined 
man, age up to 50. Box G-1. 





ACCOMPLISH YOUR DESIRES in 1945. The VV 
Mystic Key (Booklet) will help, Interesting details 
free. Elaine Ryce, P. O. Box 665, Evanston, IIl. 





SCRIPT-WRITING DICTIONARY—Terminology and 
lingo of radio script writing listed and defined. 
$1.00, postpaid. Radio Department, Room 250, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 15, 
California. 
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NEED CASH? — “Spare-time Moneymaking Oppor- 
tunities.” Hundreds! Complete Instructions (60 
pages) only 25c coin. Homework, 814 44th Ave., 
San Francisco 21. 


“BREAKING INTO PRINT” shows the way to quick 
literary success with fast repeating sales! Com- 
plete set-up with markets, 50c. Gerard’s, 710 
Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 


CONDENSATIONS 10 Fiction Best Sellers, $1.00. 
Condensations 10 Non-Fiction Best Sellers, $1.00. 
Mr. McNeil, 79 Linden St., Salem, Mass. 


“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25c. Living illustra- 
Sone! Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, New 
ork, 


RHYMED POSTCARD GREETINGS for all occasions 
or messages for invalids and shut-ins, individually 
slanted, mailed direct if desired. Give information 
cencerning recipient. Eight lines one dollar. Cash 
with order. Pearl Holloway, Wahoo, Nebraska. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
or Defense Stamp~for details and markets. The 
Writers’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


CARTOONIST, with imagination, would like collabo- 
ration with writer having syndicate affiliation. Ad- 
dress Cartoonist, 1704 Allison St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to sell 
poems, examples and over 200 pay markets; 50c. 
“The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspondent 
Plan” gets you checks from small publications; 
ie Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, 

if, 


YOUTHIFYING SECRETS—How to regain and retain 
ee Everything you need to know. Happiness— 
anish loneliness and boredom. How and where to 
find a husband (not a matrimonial agency). How 
to be a super-woman—stand out in a crowd. Each 
$1. Money back guarantee. All questions on love 
and happiness answered—50c and stamped en- 
velope. B. Thompson, P. O. Box 254, Back Bay 
Annex, Beston 17, Massachusetts. 


ALERT BUSINESS MEN AND WOMEN—In busi- 
ness? Going into business? Want to get ahead 
in your position?—Then write for “Report No. 5,” 
it tells of the great single factor that will guaran- 
tee the success of any business venture. It’s 
simple yet little known—will positively increase 
profits — proof — privately endorsed by America’s 
most powerful industrialists. One dollar. E. 
Powers Murphy, P. O. Box “H,” Station “E,” 
Montreal, Canada. 


WANTED—Man or woman to publish local communi- 
ty paper. Good opportunity to get in the publish- 
ing business without investment. Arrow Press, 308 
Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Folio shows 
where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, III. , 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 























IDIOMATIC ENGISH TRANSLATIONS from French 
or Spanish Prose—$1.00 per thousand words. 
Bernard Peterson, 841 Fair St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 





TROUBLED? TELL ME—I can help you. Writer, 
psychologist, ex-chaplain, broadminded, under- 
standing, $1.00. Box G-15. 





WOMAN, 24, Tall, well-educated, versatile, drama 
student. Wonders how a stranger in New York 
Proceeds re: finding a place in modeling or show 
business. Is it WHO you know, or WHAT you 
know? Box G-8. 





HAVE FUN WITH FRIENDS—Astonish and tickle 
them. Ten unbelievable escapes from ropes and 
shackles, 25e, Funmaster Co., Crossville 7, Tenn. 
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EARN $100 WEEKLY WRITING ARTICLES—De. 
tails, $1.50. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Missis-. 
sippi. 

STILL LOOKING for that curly-headed blonde who 
likes Beethoven, languages, drama, walking in the 
rain, Bugs Bunny, and can put up with tall, sin. 
cere, moody soldier, 24. Box G-12. 


DON’T ESCAPE YOUR PROBLEM—Solve it with my 
help. Long experience in successful-personal guid. 
ance. All correspondence held strictly confidential, 
Write today. Catherine E. Handte, Box G-14. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ships. Discriminating clientele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free membership plan 
extended to college men over 40 and young ladies 
under 26—no obligation. Write today or telephone 
Grace Bowes, any weekday from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m, 
American Service, 236 West 70th Street (Dept. 
WD), New York City, telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


SEND 25¢ FOR DELIGHTFUL WALTZ by disabled 
war vet. Box G-5. 


TELEVISION PROGRAM WRITING! Be one of the 
first to learn the modern technique of video drama, 
Capitalize on the multiplicity of opportunities in 
this new industry. Advance information includ- 
ing list of commercially licensed stations now oper- 
ating, survey of field, television terms, postwar 
plans, television scripts and writing directions, 
market lists and other valuable professional details 
that will bring the writer up-to-date on television 
requirements. Sent complete for $2. Cruger Radio 
Productions, 5800 Carlton Way, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT SELLS—lI’ll help you 
write one. Send complete details plus $1.00, Mil- 
ton Stein, Box G-13. 





GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


MILITARY BACKGROUND FOR YOUR STORY— 
Quarter brings personal letter. Questions answered 
on Army slang, customs, etc. Over two years serv- 
ice. Bill Maultsby, 620 Walnut St., Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. 


527 SPARETIME MONEYMAKING OFFERS—dime! 
Homework Magazine Company, 814, 44th Ave., San 
Francisco, 


LONESOME for sweetheart, wife or husband? Photos, 
descriptions FREE for stamp. Many wealthy. B. 
Barrett, Box 2016 Los Angeles 3, Calif. 





BREAK INTO PRINT by writing features. Helpful 
instructions in “Feature Writing,” 50c. By pro- 
fessional writer. Box G-10. 


WHAT ARE YOUR TALENTS? Send ink sample 
unruled, $1.00. No follow-ups. Box G-2. 


I USED ONE RAZOR BLADE A YEAR! Keep edges 
keen two novel ways. Nothing to buy. Saves dol- 
lars! Send 50c. Box G-4. 


EASY WAY TO START IN RADIO--Sell scripts, 
program ideas. Prepare for profitable network 
sales. Details, complete script, sales tips, 50c War 
Stamp. M. E. Ward, 350 East 54th, New York City. 





CONGENIAL COUPLE can correspond confidentially 
er collectively, New Yorkers. Box G-7. 


NEW RUG MAKING, MADE EASY—Simple instruc- 
tions. Actual sample sent. State light or dark 
center preference, 25c. Box 182, Jeanette Derick- 
son, Oakdale, Nebr. 





SONGS PLUGGED, new method, Don Frankel, 362W, 
Dickens, Chicago. 


AMIABLE PHILOSOPHER—Likes unraveling psy- 
chological messes, literary or personal. Peterson, 
3542 Carroll, Chicago, Ill. 





HOW TO GET A JOB ON A NEWSPAPER—Experi- 
enced editor gives inside. Just $1.00. Box G-6 
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HAVE STEADY INCOME while waiting for checks. 
Be a newspaper correspondent. Complete instruc- 
tions, 50c. Writecraft Studios, 2727 South Ver- 
mont, Los Angeles. 


ORIENTAL FOLK-REMEDIES—Read how oriental 
races for centuries treated various diseases. Tuber- 
culosis, anemia, rheumatism, hemorrhoids, others. 
Circular free. Kourennoff, Box 121, San Francisco. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PERSONALITY, 25c; 
How to Improve Your Typing Ability, 25c; How 
to Renew Your Typing Ribbons (cheaply), 25c. 
Summarized from published material. All three for 
50c. Harold Jones, 2310 Avenue G. Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 


HOME BUSINESS, particularly suited to writers. No 
capital required. Details, 25c. Writecraft Studios, 
2727 South Vermont, Los Angeles. 


LONESOME ?——-SPARKLING, ROMANTIC, Descrip- 
tions, Photos of sincere ladies, gentlemen wishing 
marriage. Many wealthy. Send age and stamp. 
EXCEL, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, I 


WANT GHOSTWRITER to complete humorous non- 
fiction book already contracted by publisher. Ad- 
vance, plus royalty. CO-5-5966, New York City. 


IF YOU WRITE you can win contest prizes! Our 
FREE pooklet—‘‘What Every Contest Fan Should 
Know’’—is yours for the asking. Contest Service, 
Box 106, Brooklyn 1, New York, 


THE WISHING WELL CIRCLE is that different, yet 
discriminating service that caters to intellectual 
people. Your name on a list? NO! Your photo 
used for “whistle bait’? ? NO! Matrimony is not our 
business but friendship is our specialty. Personali- 
ties analysed by psychologist and questions an- 
swered Free for members. 1245 Montrose Place, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

INSTANT WORD REFERENCE “TOOLS” Give word, 
emotion and character reaction Instantly. 1,500 
“Character Reactions;” 1,000 “‘Vivid Adjectives;” 
“Plots from Characters” (18 pgs); Complete “kit,” 
$1. With orders 1,000 “Synonyms Said” given free. 
Writer-Craft, Rt. 1, Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 


COMPLETE bound course in gag writing, $2, in- 
cludes free coaching, market advice. Don Frankel, 
3623 W. Dickens, Chicago. 


HAVE DIFFICULTY EXPRESSING YOURSELF? 5 
yrs. of experience writing letters, speeches, etc., 
~ others. Rates reasonable. Box 200, Inola, Okla. 
oma. 


SONG WRITERS—“Lady Guide” the popular month- 
ly magazine runs a section for song writers, Your 
verse printed free. Hope Publishing Co., Box 1492 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Group breaking up; has new 
Cook’s PLOTTOS and keys for sale, $8.00 each 
set complete. Joy Weissman, 306 East 171st Street, 
New York 57, N. Y. 


TIRED OF LIFE? My plan gives you new incentive, 
new sparkle to life. Send dime for details. One 
dollar for guaranteed plan. Carol Reed, Box G-3. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


BEGINNING WRITERS, AMATEURS, N. Y., area— 
Here’s your chance to write. Details Free. Harwin, 
104 West 14th, New York, 11. 


MARRIAGE HYGIENE: SEX GUIDES, $1.00. SEX- 
OLOGY MAGAZINE, year’s subscription, $3.00; 
sample copy, 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring- 
Valley, N. Y. 


WRITERS! Earn $1 to $200 checks. Turn everyday 
experiences into cash. Enclose stamp. H. Haug, 
1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Virginia. 


PLOTS BEAMED TO MAGAZINE YOU DESIRE— 
$2.50, Stuart Covington,.Columbus, Mississippi. 





SALE—Digests, 1930 to 1945. 517-H, Bedford, Ind. 
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THREE PERSONAL QUESTIONS answered quickly, 
completely, sympathetically, confidentially, $1.00. 
Box 208, Newark, Ohio. 


YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY—300 Ways to 
Make Money. 68 popes of carefully prepared infor- 
mation, 25c. Workable, easy plans. M. H, Tatter- 
sall. Beauclerc Rd., Jacksonville 7, Florida. 


EX-ARMY FLIER, 26, Well groomed, clean shaven, 
neat appearence, pleasant personality, two years 
University, former dance orchestra musician, desires 
correspondence during convalesence with attractive, 
cultured, interesting, young “MISS” interested in 
becoming a “MRS.” Picture, please! Lester Hayes, 
Box 97, McAlester, Oklahoma. 


“WHAT DID YOU DREAM LAST NIGHT?” Expert 
Dreams-Interpreter will tell you what they mean 
for 25c. Self address envelope-please! Complete 
Card Reading with Questions, $2.00 postpaid, Har- 
riett ae Sams, 1426 No. Dak. Ave,, Sioux Falls, 
So. Dak. 


SONG WRITERS—Send for my collaboration plan. 
Andy Toce, P. O. Box 37, Hartford, Conn. 


GREETING CARD WRITERS! 60 important “Do’s” 
and “Don’t’s,” (by author getting $2.00 line), 50c. 
Lists of around 125 markets, 50c. Rhyming Com- 
pany, Box 91, Elmwood, Nebraska, 


TALL GENTLEMAN wishes to correspond with girl 
under 35. Apt. 265; 207 East 84th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCES AS MAGAZINE 
WRITER—60c each. Stuart Covington, Columbus, 
Mississippi. 


POETS—Publish your own poetry magazine at low 
cost. Many benefits. Details for 3c stamp, Vivien 
Maxwell, 1922 Sherman St., Denver, Colo. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No solicit- 
ing, no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, en- 
joyable pastime. Details, 25c. (Refundable.) Laura 
Dickson, 359 Main Bldg., Lander College, Green- 
wood, S. C. 


MAN WRITERS lack the imagination to develop 
thrilling plots. I furnish live, interesting plots for 
“Stor-I-Verse” the new type short story, 75c each. 
Howard De Pew, 405 N. Fayette St., Jacksonvlie, 
Ill. 


FREE LANCE desires assignments to bolster waver- 
ing income. Alice Schaefer, 1224 Lake Avenue, 
Rochester 13, N. Y. 


“LIVE” PLOTS—lIndividually worked out for your 
story. Send story-idea and $3. You cannot get 
more for your money—do not accept less. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


75 WAYS TO EARN MONEY AT HOME—Detailed 
explanations how to get started. Send 25 cents. 
Home Services, 2079 Carver Street, Philadelphia 24, 
Penna. 


LEARN TO ATTRACT RICHES, love, health, travel 
to you by using right methods. Your horoscope re- 
veals much to promote your success. Send month, 
day, and year of your birth with $1. and 2 three- 
cent stamps. MASTER MIND, 2341 Fauver Ave., 
Dayton 10, Ohio. 


SELLING WRITER will help beginners for limited 
time. Reasonable rates. Box G-11. 





AMERICAN, widow, Jewish, nearing 50, educated, 
cultured, traveled, dreading loneliness ahead, inter- 
ested gentleman comparable qualities. Lived ideally 
with departed husband. Box G-9. 





GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, tips, markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD.” 25¢ copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


READ “PROFITABLE ADVOCATIONS” the Ama- 
teur Journal for amateur artists, writers, cartoon- 
ists, verse and songwriters. Newsy, informative, 
market tips, contests, cash prizes! Sample, 10c. 

Publisher, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va, 


WRITER’S 





OPPILATED? 


Criticize Short Story 
Collaborate R Novel 
E Edit us Article 
w Revise Stage Play 
Ghost Write ° Radio Play 
Manage by Television Play 
Sell Screen Play 


Rates: $1.00 per thousand words. Minimum 
fee $5.00. Special rates on novels and plays. 


Exclusive services of 
W. FAWCETT THOMPSON, PH. D. 


Literary Consultant 


The G. GORDON DEWEY Agency 


P. ©. Box 2181, Hollywood 28, California 








~ SUCCEED POST WAR! 





Find what you're best itted f or. 

Possibly discover i lity e s 
coe you. Vhen le 
(Ph ) and industrial ai 
personal ity strengths and abiliti d 
able vocations, courses, s ing ests and 
Cash or C. O. D. Refun sfied 





OCCUPATIONAL CLINIC 


52 Lincoln, Highland Park, N. J. 











Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED wd CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections 
mar if desired; carbon copy free; 
and words; special rates for scripts over 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 













One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 
A WRITING CAREER 


OULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 

month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
‘*That simply isn’t possible.’ 


Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s ave 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘ , 
offer’? on MI’S famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘Modern Writing,’ 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers, 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 


ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligatio n. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 

PrrTTiiiiiiiitiil tli iii iii 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept 502-C, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

O Please send free catalog. 
OI enclose one dollar for sample writing course m aterial with 
the understanding I am under no fu ther “obli gatic 








Address ....... ote 
(Correspondence cor fi jen itial No salesman will call.) 


DIGEST 


Don't Try This in Fiction 
Sir: 

In the October issue you ran an article, 
“Gyrene Jive’ by Peter O’Crotty. “So what?” 
you probably ask yourself. “Nothing!” That 
is my reply, nothing at all to the average reader 
of the Writer’s Dicest. However, to me it 
was like a voice from the grave. 

A very dear friend of mine was reported killed 
it Pearl Harbor. For three years I believed the 
report to be true. 

The article mentioned, “a hard muscled little 
man’ whose name is Platoon Sergeant L. H. 
Pepin. The description of the sergeant was so 
vivid and characteristic that I wrote to Platoon 
Sergeant L. H. Pepin, Yesterday, and here ends 
ved a letter from him. My old 
not only very much alive, but 

1¢ Marine Corps in San Diego 
our friendship has come into 


my ya 


friend 





ever grateful to WriTer’s Dicest and 

Peter O’Crotty and can only add that aside from 

the invaluable guidance you render to beginners 

in the field of writing, you have done me a very 

great personal service. 

Joun WILuiAM STEWART, 
Alhambra, California. 





Sir: 


For the information of your readers, Mael- 
strom, the Picto-Literary magazine, (35c a copy) 
is looking for free lance writers of quality ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Sebastion Sisti, the editor, is interested 
in original short stories, articles, and formless 
fiction. Pictures to the accompanying articles 
will be paid at the prevailing rates. Lengths 
up to 3000 words maximum, 

Rate of pay wi ill be two cents a word; more if 
ial is outstanding. Payment will be 
de upon . publication. 

Poetry, satire, and cartoons are needed at the 
prevailing rates. 

Maelstrém will be published quarterly at 
Coral Gables, Fla. Manuscripts with stamped 
self-addressed envelopes should be addressed to: 

Maelstrim, 

Mr. Sebastion Sisti, 
P. O. Box 594, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

e@ This is one of the “little magazines.” We 
love them, but take it easy.—Ed. 

















WRITERS! DON'T! 


nly up-to-date mi ater ial gathered frcm 
clippings *ked by ters for 
articles, 
r NOW, 
‘One ‘month trial. $1.00. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 


Box 21, Salina, Kansas 





Lippi 4 ta 
ideas for’ eve e ge gz r 
M onthly service, 1 ye $10.00 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


to its readers. 
authoritative. 


All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





mete ~y AND REFERENCE | 

Get It Rig 

Jheny B Opdycke 

Roget’s Thesaurus . 

Write It Right . 1.00 | 
Ambrose Bierce 

English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
james C. Fernald 

Soule’s Synonyms . 

Don’t Say It 3.50 
john B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary 

Indexed 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary 1,25 
POETRY 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters ae 
Horatio Winsiow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 1.75 
J. Walker 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


Points About Poetry 50 
Donald G. French 

Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 
Robert Kinge ry Buell 

The Rhymer’s Lexicon 2.75 


Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
tugene Vale 


How to Write a Play 2.50 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Play 3.00 


Kenneth T. Rowe 
RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary ‘ -50 
Leonard Lewis 

Radio Writing 2.50 
Peter Dixon 

Gateway to Radio 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
Writin ; 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 


JUVENILE WRITING 


$3. mi | Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
1.00 | | My Soe Success Secrets 


Vill Herman 


Writing the Juvenile Story 


May Emery Hall 


SONG WRITING 


3. 50 | The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell 


Laurence D’ Orsay 


Writing Magazine Fiction 


Walter S. Campbell 


3.00 
2.50 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The W wrk Market cana 
A. Mathieu 
1945 Universal Photo Almanac... 1,25 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Let’s Write About You 2.00 
Charles Carson 
Mipoings Fiction 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 
Editor’ s Choice 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Royalty Road 2.00 
Louis De Jean 
Trial & Error 3.00 


Jack Woodford 
Characters Make Your Story 3.00 







































































Max W lie 
More By Corwin 
orman Corwin 


Radio Writing 3.75 


3.00 


Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries 35 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them . 2.50 
Contest Gold .60 
Helen King 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Dictionary of Service Slang 1.00 
Park Kendall 
Underworld and Prison Slang 1.00 
Cowboy Lingo 2.50 
Ramon R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo 50 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder. . 1.25 
Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money... 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators 2.75 
Martin Sheridan 
Making Laughs Pay 1.00 
ae La Roe 
Thesaurus of Humor 2.00 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
Writing the Magazine Article 1.50 
Charles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing 3.25 
. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article 3.00 
Robert Crawford 
Writing Non-Fiction 3.00 


Maren Elwood 
Learning to Write 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Editor Accepts 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers 3.00 
sQuvreau 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzeil 
The Profit in Writing 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Mind in the Making 1.00 
james Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers—Hel Ay > ae 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
wean <= by It Sell 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Magazine Writing and Editing . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
Selling What You Write 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
wins for Profit 3.00 
> elm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 
R. S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Making Dyan Salable 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal Investigation _ 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity ose ae 
Henry F. Woeds, jr. 
Publicity 3.00 
Hen y M. Baus 
Putting “qe in the Column 3.00 
Ben Arid 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
aurence D’Orsay 
Why Write A Novel. . 3.00 
ack Woodford 
Dynamics of Drama 3.00 
George Armin Shajtel 
How to Write for Money 1.50 


Jack Woodford 








Both Sides of the Microphone 1,25 
j. S. Hayes @ H. 7. Gardner 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto are 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Plots and Personalities 1.75 
j. BE. Downey & E. H. Slosson 

36 Dramatic Situations......... 2.00 


Georges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


Child Se aren 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot 2.00 





Mildred I. Reid 








SSSESSSSSSESSKSRSSEE CERES EERE Eee 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose... 


REN SE eror een 
Address 
cote 


22 E. 12th St., 








Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 































sponsor 
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Quality Magazines 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York 16. Frederick Lewis Allen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
stories, 2000 to 5000 words, of high literary 
quality. Also articles of political and economic 
analysis; articles dealing with current problems 
and contemporary scene. We buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Report in two weeks or more. Pay 
good rates, on publication.” 


First Class Magazines 

The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Coles Phillips, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles of general interest, especially war and 
post-war subjects, 3000 to 5000 words. No fiction 
needed at present. Do not use poetry or photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is $100 
to $300, on acceptance.” 

Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, 
Ontario, Canada. Anne Fromer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
non-fiction, human-interest anecdotal material, 
from 1500 to 2000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Payment on acceptance.” 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a cops 
$3.50 a year membership; $4.00 a year sub- 
scription. ‘‘We use human-interest, personal ex- 
perience articles on places of geographic interest, 
3000 to 7500 words, with pictures. We buy pho- 
tographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 
about two weeks. Pay good rates, on acceptance.” 

Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Lawrence F. Hurley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. Official 
publication of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. “We use articles of 2500 words deal- 
ing with business subjects: improved methods, 
taxation, labor relations, Government regulations, 
etc. Our effort is to explain actions in any field 
as they affect all lines of business. Need short 
material, 200 to 1000 words, on business sub- 
jects. We buy a few photographs with suitable 
text for short features. We do not use fiction 
and rarely use poetry. Usually report within 
a week. Payment varies somewhat with dif- 
ferent types of material; averages 10c a word 
on acceptance.” 





use 





{agazines 
The Argonc ket Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. Gordon O’Neill, Editor. Is- 
kly; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year. News- 
paper. “We use any short paragraphs of the 
New Yorker type applicable to the West Coast. 
Also sophisticated articles of 
ble to West Coast personalities and locale. 
Yo photographs. We use poetry, but do not pay 
for it. Report in a week. Payment is prob- 
lematical.” 





sued wee 





( 


the same type ap- 





Army and Navy urier, Fifth Floor, Bedell 
Building, San Antonio 5, Texas. Captain Mc- 
Kenzie J. Sullivan, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use technical Mili- 
tary-Naval articles, not to exceed 2500 words. No 
fiction or poetry. Writer should query editor be- 
fore submitting article. Report in two weeks. 
Payment on publication.” 
Country Book, 40 E. 49th Street, New York 
City. Erwin D. Swann, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
a copy. “We are interested in articles of 
ately 2000 words, dealing with subjects 
t] pertinent to problems of the intelligent 
farmer. We use photographs to illustrate these. 
Poetry is occasionally used, but no fiction. Pay- 
ment on publication.” 








Desert Magazine, 636 State Street, El Centro, 
California. Randall Henderson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Our re- 
quirements are same as previously listed. Also, 
we are now in the market for short illustrated 
features of one or two pictures and not over 
600 words from the deserts of the world. Natives, 
natural history, travel, customs, oddities—any of 
these are suitable. We invite correspondence per- 
taining to longer features from other world 
deserts. We buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in thirty days. Payment is lc a 
word and up, on acceptance unless otherwise 
arranged.” 

Freedom, 1375 S. Oak Knoll Avenue, Pasa- 
dena 5, California. Pryns Hopkins, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 for 12 issues. 
“We use interpretive and factual articles dealing 
with some specifi ype of freedom: psycho- 
logical, religious, aesthetic, genetic, etc. We use 
poetry with same specifications as for articles. 
Scripts must be accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. No fiction or photographs. Re- 
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port varies. Payment is Yc a word, on publi- 
cation.” 

Healy's Contest Bulletin, Box 413, Oklahoma 
City 1, Oklahoma. T. A. Mullen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
lists of prize contests (local and national), prize 
winning entries, and names of prize winners. 
No fiction, poetry, or photographs. Report 
monthly. No payment except four prizes per 
month, two of 50c each and two of 25c each.” 

The Highway Traveler, 2341 Carnegie Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. R. E. Cochran, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 1000- 
to 1500-word stories, which must have a travel 
slant. Also human-interest articles on subjects in- 
teresting to potential travelers, vacationists. We 
buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in ten 
days. Payment is 1%c to 5c a word.” 

Infantry Journal, 1115 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Colonel Joseph I. Greene, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use ‘rticles, 1100 to 8000 words, on 
general military subjects. During the war period, 
however, material is confined mainly to articles 
containing battle lessons. We buy photographs, 
but rarely use poetry. No fiction. Report in two 
weeks, Payment is $30 per 1000 words.” 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
Street, Springfield 3, Massachusetts. James G. 
Watson, Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; 5c a copy ; 
60c a year. “We use short articles, accompanied 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "You certainly know 
your stuff," writes A. L. Van 
Houtte, of California. "You hit 
the nail on the head, but you 
do it gently and thoroughly. 
| know now just what to do." 


LATEST SALES: "I was very 

much thrilled about the news 

in selling the Pennyfeather 

book. Thanks also for sending the wire,” writes an 
author about the first book of a series which is 
going to be quite popular (to to be issued through 
Doubleday.) And—z2 subsidiary rights sales, plus an 
advance on a new 3 book contract with Dutton. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 


lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 





Ss 
% 


The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


Fesruary, 1945 





AKE IT 
TOTAL! 


Only Total War Counts 


In this writing war, in the battle for sales, 
you've got to make it total! Trouble with 
99 out of 100 writers is that you use only 
a fraction of what you have. When you 
really and truly mobilize everything you've 
got, when you make the battle total, SOME- 
THING ALWAYS HAPPENS. 


In your own life, in your own background, 
there is more story and article material than 
you may have dreamed of — material that 
no one but you can use. My clients, from 
the moment they start wai with me, 
learn how to use what they have. This has 
earned checks of $500, $633, $250, $140 
and many other three figure eye-openers. 





"If your criticisms are all as good as the ones 
you send me, it would be a good idea for begin- 
ners to send in almost anything, just for what they 
could learn from your reply!" writes Harold Langs- 
dorf, U. S, Army. He and many others are learning 
what they have, like Joe Lynch, of Virginia, who came 
to me with this introduction: “Several of my writer 
friends have recommended you to me as an especi- 
ally sympathetic, able and diligent agent with top 
flight connections." 


WHERE YOU COME IN 
TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 


manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me w 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once I decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAy EVENING POST, COL- 

and other top outfits, plus, of course, PLAYS 
the pulps, the confessions, the feature 

| make a couple of sales for you, |! if you have the 
drop all fees. My rates for personal | knack — the best 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- coming ~ Your 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any lay maybe pub- 
that my work with thousands of au- | !f youhavea play 
thors’ has made every one of your | Completed or in 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* tails. 

*My Zone Number is 17. 





LIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 

and the various specialized markets. This is an excel- 
My sales commission is 10%. After | lenttime for them 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- | Play season in 
sion, and experienced marketing of | years, with better 
script; 50c per thousand words there- ished, or pro- 
after.. Poems, $1 each. Remember | duced, or both, 
writing difficulties familiar to me. | Outline form, 
Send me your best manuscripts now | write me for de- 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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TWO GOOD BOOKS 


For Writers 


“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU".......... $2.00 
“WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE”. . .$1.50 


Charles Carson, author of these instructive 
books, is one of the few teachers of writing 
who earns his living with the pen. His by-line 
has appeared in 32 national magazines; 36 of 
his radio dramas have been produced (some 
on nat’l hookups) ; his textbooks are now in 
the libraries of 43 colleges and universities in 
the U. S. Carson’s help is available to you 
through his timely books. Order them from 


WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Published by Writers Publishing Company, 
1337 Shatto St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 











SONGWRITERS 
* Music composed to your words; songs re- 
* vised; copyrights secured. Send one or 
more of your best poems for immediate 
* consideration to America’s foremost creators 


of songs. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


457 Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. 








Harvey's Typing Service 
Typed as the Editors want ’em. Extra first 
Page; carbon free. Minor corrections by 
school teacher if desired. Mss. mailed flat. 
Fifty cents per thousand. Poems Ic per line. 
Inquiries answered. 

Box 336, Altamont, N. Y. 


vor MIND ASLEEP? 


Copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR awakens the Creative 
powers in your mind to THINK-UP new, Money- a 
ideas ; helps you FIND YOURSELF .. . the REAL YOU 
your right Vocation, your Rich, Creative Ability and 
Money-Making Opportunities. 8th year. Individual be. 
Has helped thousands to ADVANCE YEARS IN MONTHS 
oe ALLY. Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS 
ree. rite 


DR. TIBOLT, 28G, 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa. 


SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS For Free Examination 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK—‘‘The Key to Your Future 
in Songwriting’’—Also Free Songwriter’s Guide and 
The Rhymer. Prices and complete details included. 


COMPLETE SERVICES FOR ALL SONGWRITERS 


SONG LYRIC DIAGRAMS and THE ART OF SONG 
POEM WRITING—Mailed Postpaid—$2.00. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS in 48 States. 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


Established 1938 America's Finest 

















SALEM ONE, INDIANA 
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by photos if possible, of farming practices and 
homemaking in New England. Not much fiction 
being used at present. Most photographs bought 
accompany articles. We also buy a small amount 
f poetry. Report usually in about two weeks, 
Payment is about 25c per inch of printed matter 
for articles, 10c a line for poetry, $1.00 each for 
photos with articles, after publication.” 
Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 Welland Ave- 
nue, Detroit 21, Michigan. Harry E. Smithson. 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 
for six issues. “Our aim is to educate and en- 
courage all physically disabled persons to meet 
the limitations of their handicap and make an 
economic and social readjustment to life. We use 
success health stories, preferably in first person, 
ghosted or otherwise, telling how and by what 
method the handicapped person outwits or over- 
comes his handicap. Length, 1000 to 3000 words. 
Also interested in ideas illustrating aids, devices, 
and methods which will alleviate the dependence 
of the physically disabled upon others. Pictures 
are used when available. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in ten days. Rate varies. Pay Yec a word 
and up for articles, depending on merits of mate- 
rial; $1 to $25 for short descriptive items; $1.50 
to $5.00 each for photographs, depending on 
descriptive merits. Payment on acceptance.” 
Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles up 
to 1500 words on folklore with Oczarkian slant. 
Very little fiction used. Also use photographs 
and poetry, but no payment is made for poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is by arrangement, 
usually Yec a word.” 
Reader’s Scope Magazine, 114 E. 32nd Street, 


New York City 16. E. A. Piller, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. Reprint and digest magazine. ‘We use 


1500- to 1800-word articles. No original fiction, 
photographs or poetry used. Report in a week. 
Payment depends on length of article, type, and 
author.” 

Sir!, 103 Park Avenue, New York City 17. 
Tim Taylor, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $1.50 a year. “We use stories under 5000 
words: adventure, Pacific war, humor, boy-meets- 
gal, and any other type that appeals to male 
readers. We are not forgetting the gals; merely 
concentrating on the men. Also use 500-word 
fiction in back of book. Articles, same length as 
fiction, are also used: controversial pieces, biog- 
raphies, humor, Pacific war, etc. We buy photo- 
graphs and three or four short poems per issue. 
Report within a month. Payment is 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Southern Agriculturist, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 
B. Kirk Rankin, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 5c 
a copy; 25c a year. “We use articles of Southern 
agricultural interest, 200 to 1200 words. We buy 
photographs, but very little poetry. Fiction has 
been discontinued for duration of paper ration- 
ing. Report in two weeks. Payment is according 
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to merit ; photographs, fiction, cartoons and verse 
on acceptance ; articles on publication.” 

Sunshine G Health, Mays Landing, New Jer- 
sey. Ilsley Boone, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. “We use stories which deal, 
directly or indirectly, with some phase of, or the 
practice of, the natarel life, outdoors or indoors. 
For example, the clothesless life, sun and air 
bathing, working and playing in the joy and 
freedom of nakedness. Lengths: 600, 1200, 1800, 
9400 words. Also articles, same wordage as 
above, with philosophy of our movement, revolt 
from convention to freedom, to wider horizons, 
to a broader emancipation. We buy photographs 
and poetry if pertinent to our way of life. Re- 
port indefinite. Payment varies, on publication.” 

Trail-R-News, Park Central Building, Los 
Angeles 14, California. Jean Jacques, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
need good post-war travel yarns of the Eastern 
seaboard, Southern seaboard and deep South. 
Yarns with historical background welcome. Want 
stories (fact) that will encourage greater interest 
in trailercoaches as a recreational medium for 
vacations, hunting and traveling. Seldom use 
over 900 words. We buy photographs pertaining 
to travel. Report usually in a week. Payment is 
‘yc a word and up, $1.00 to $3.00 for photo- 
graphs.” 

Volta Review, 1537 35th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. Josephine B. Timberlake, Editor. 
“We use articles, 2000 to 3000 words, dealing 
with the effect of deafness on the individual and 
ways of overcoming such effect. Success stories of 
deaf and hard-of-hearing persons, if authentic 
and accurate, are welcome. We do not use 
‘cheer up’ material nor sob stories. Very little 
fiction is used, as deafness is not ordinarily 
amenable to being treated successfully in story 
form. Photographs are bought if they illustrate 
articles, but poetry is very seldom used. Report 
promptly. Payment is $2.00 a magazine page, on 
publication.” 

Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles 54, California. Phil Townsend Hanna, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Official publication of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California. “Article material used is 
history, personalities, natural science, descriptive 
material of California, past and present. We buy 
photographs and poetry, but no fiction. Report 
in two weeks or a month. Payment is subject to 
negotiation, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 
Air 


Dare Devil Aces, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17, has been temporarily suspended 
due to the current acute paper situation. 

Wings, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19. 
Linton Davies, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c 
acopy. “We use short stories from 3000 to 7000 
words and novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 
words. Query should be made on longer lengths. 


FEBRUARY, 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Dees this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the ers’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

e@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


e@ Would the story be ppapeened by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so ea; er for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 
songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
rate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 


1TTR, Hollywood 29, Calif. 









































WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, shost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary Fic- 
tion Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. D., New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED | 


BOOK MSS. WANTED, particularly books for older 
boys*, with black and "wkine illustrations. Accepted 
material published on royalty basis only, 


WALLACE HEBBERD, PUBLISHER 


(Incorporated 
Santa Barbora, California 


*e. g., THE PAINTED PONY, by John C. Almack. 

















AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


My twelve years experience assures you of professionally 
typed scripts. uality work. Prompt service. ond 
paper, carbon free. Mailed flat. S0c per 1000 words, 
poetry le line. 


Book Lengths solicited 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 














SONGWRITERS 
SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Music composed to your words; songs revised; copy- 
rights secured. Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 


25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Illinois 





























Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your ? 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your ¢{ 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. Ie tells how to obtait. 
these teachings. Address: Scribe K.B.C. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


2? SANJOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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New York City 17. 
Alden Norton, Managing Editor. 
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Also use articles, 2000 to 6000 words, on war 
and post-war subjects. No photographs or poetry, 
Report in a week. Payment is lc a word and 
up, On acceptance.” 


Detective and Mystery Magazines 


Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a 
35,000 word lead novel featuring The Black 
Bat, written by assignment; several short, fast- 
action, detective-crime stories not over 6000 
words long. No articles, photographs or poetry 
used. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay. 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Black Mask, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Kenneth S. White, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 


detective fiction with swift-moving plot, good 
characterization; stories need not follow any 
special pattern, but should be credible. No 
serials, articles, photographs, or poetry. Report 
in approximately ten days. Payment is lc 
a word and up.” 

Crack Detective Stories, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 75c a year. “We 
want murder mysteries, from 2000 to 6000 words, 
with unusual angles. A combination of the de- 
ductive and the action type is most wanted. 
Stress suspense and mystery in preference to 
sheer violence. Any type of person may be the 
sleuth, and there should be a number of suspects, 
Woman interest welcome, but sheer sex is defi- 
nitely out. Occasional humor tales used. The 
gangster, straight crime, police, or spy story is 
not for us. No articles, photographs or poetry 
used. Report in two weeks. Payment is Yac a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Dime Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Kenneth S. White, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy ; $1.80 a year. ‘“‘We want 
detective stories in which the crime is committed 
mysteriously under the eyes of both character 
and reader after the story opens, and in which 
the solution to the crime is brought about 
through action rather than through deduction. 
No articles, photographs or poetry used. Report 
in approximately ten days. Payment is 1¥%c a 
word and up.” 

G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a 20,- 
000 word lead novel featuring Dan Fowler, 
F.B.I. Inspector and agent extraordinary, written 
by assignment; an 8000 to 10,000 word detec- 
tive novelette ; several fast-action detective-crime 
stories not over 6000 words. All stories from 
G-men angle. No articles, photographs or poetry 
used. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

New Detective Magazine, 205 E.- 42nd Street, 
Eiler Jacobson, Editor; 
Issued bi 

















monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
short stories from 4000 to 6000 words and novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 12,000 words. Occasional 


short fact crime articles also used. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in approximately one 
week. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We 
use a 40,000 word lead novel featuring The 
Phantom Detective, written by assignment; sev- 
eral fast-action detective-crime short stories not 
over 5000 words. No articles, photographs or 
poetry used. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued’ bi-monthly; 10c a copy. ‘“‘We use a 
15,000 word lead novelette, novelettes from 
8000 to 10,000 words, and several short, fast- 
action, crime-detective stories not over 6000 
words. No articles, photographs or poetry used. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a 15,000 
word lead novel, two 8000 to 10,000 word novel- 
ettes, and several fast-action detective-crime short 
stories not over 6000 words. No articles, photo- 
graphs or poetry used. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Thrilling Mystery Novel, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We 
want the magazine rights to published detective 
books or books scheduled for publication, 40,000 
to 45,000 words. Also several short stories not 
over 6000 words. No articles, photographs or 
poetry used. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up for short stories, 
on acceptance; novels by arrangement.” 

Two Complete Detective Books, 670 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 19. Jack Byrne, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy. “We want the 
magazine rights to mystery novels that have al- 
ready appeared in book form. No articles, pho- 
tographs or poetry used.” 


Trade Journals 


Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300’ W. Adams 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. John K. Minnoch, 
Editor. Issued weekly. “We use spot news, 
feature and technical articles dealing with the 
manufacturing and tanning of shoes and leather. 
Photographs bought. Payment is lc a word 
on acceptance.” 

Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th Street, New York City 
16. Issued semi-monthly. “We are interested 
in articles on improved ways of handling specific 
problems in the laundry and dry cleaning busi- 
ness. We have no preference as to length, but 
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Beginners 
Only 


ak 


N the 15th of eachmonth WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patnstak- 
ingly explain how to wtite short 
stories. T he course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable Eng- 
lish in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quiterea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 
























































WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name . , i pdatwaeweedudumebede 


Address 
City : : : TES Sicccssucwwnae 














®We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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RICHARD TOOKER mE Ay 


Criticism, Chews. Revision 


read tories, $1 





Consideration under 
6,000 words. 
$1.00). Novels ¢ 

detailed treatment 









0 each 


market information 
No folder; no free feat in al 
ment only. Enclose return postage or reply to ¢ 


Own sales to nearly 100 publications from top slicks iercuak 
pulps and beok firms. Clients have sold to the Post, Esquire, 
This Week, book publishers. 


A LID-LIFTING NEW WRITER'S BOOK 
sl published! 











“Writing for a —" 






You learn the Rules of tion and find it 
Takes Something More to W Suc lly . . This k 
deals with THAT SOMET Hl NG 150. pages, $1 





Postpaid. A style that wi ii blow your hat off’’! 


RICHARD TOOKER, Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


_{Terms for Criticism, Ghosting, Revision) 


3c a Word! $49.45 a = 








I'VE BARNED THAT WRITING bet SANDS OF 

FILLERS FOR CORONET, SATURDAY EVENING SPOS r. 
LIBERTY, etc.! MY SINCERE DESIRE Is TO He I re OTHE 
DO _ LIKEWISE. Be ED INSTRUCTIONS Mé aoe 
ZINE SOURCES, PLUS 300 PAYING MANRETS: $1 "00 


TAILED oh LTFUL COUNSEL ON YOUR MSS., $1.00 PER 


1000 WO! 


HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring Yale 1, N.Y. 















Qualify for page Grapho-Analyst Degre« 
Earn up to $1 weekly, up to $1 h surly 
spare time, 4g new uncrowded profession 
. . + Graduates in employment and credit 
fields, police departments. courts, and in 
private practice as Persortal Problem 
Vocational Counselors. 3,000 word test les- 
son and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Free- 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., EE7#) JOPLIN, MO. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


TECHNIQUE SELLS 
THE SHORT SHORT 


By ROBERT OBERFIRST 




















POSTPAID $2.00 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., has just published in book form 
the series of short short story analyses by Robert Ober- 
first currently appearing in The Writer. These chapters 
analyze penetratingly the short shorts published by 
quality, slick, pulp and syndic ate markets. This volume 
should help you in the writing, slanting, and selling of 
your short shorts in current markets I chapters 
include: 


1, Writing the Short Short Story. 
. Cutting Sells a Short Short. 
Analysis of a Pulp Magazine Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a Liberty Short Short. 
Analysis of Liberty’s $1,000 Short Short. 

6. Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story. 

7. Analysis of a This Week Short Short Story. 

8. Analysis of a Quality Magazine Short Short Story. 
9. Analysis of an Esquire Short Short Story. 
10. Analysis of a Ladies’ Home Journal Short Short Story. 
11. Analysis of a New Yorker Short Short Story. 


Send Your Order P ov - Valuable Book 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


N 


yay 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 
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Southern Lumber Journal @ Building Ma- 
terial Dealer, Box 448, Jacksonville 1, Florida. 
C. T. Parsons, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use success 
stories,-merchandising feature stories about 
dealers (retail) in the area south of the Ohio 


and Potomac 


Prompt report. 


publication.” 
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Reading and handling fee: 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for pub- 
If you have written a 
short short which you think should sell by all means 
for you in the current popular markets. 
$1.00 per short :short. 


stories. 
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